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Travelers and explorers who have 
penetrated inte the dark places of the 
earth’s most remote quarters find 
great numbers of people who are be- 
Hievers in all kinds of superstition and 
delusion. Many people of every na- 
tion and clan upon earth seem to be 
strongly inclined to invent silly and 
foolish fabrications and ideas upon va- 
rious subjects, and they hold withsuch 
tenacity to these ideas that no argu- 
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SUPERSTITIONS, OLD AND NEW— 
DOES MOON AFFECT CROPS? 








Editor, Rural World—The human 
mind is prone to superstition, and 
more or less of it prevails in every 
country; even in such enlightened 
countries as ours, where the people 
have been blessed for centuries with 
the light of divine revelation, there 
still exists in the minds of many un- 
learned men much that is supersti- 
tious. We have outgrown all such de- 
lusions as the witchcraft mania that 
spread over the New England states 
two or three centuries ago, when it 
was considered not only by the illit- 
erate, but also by the learned and re- 
fined that disbelief in witchcraft was 
little less than heresy. Educated men 
of fervent piety in England and other 
eountries in those days were often 
firm believers in witchcraft. For a 
long time wisdom was confounded, and 
religion silenced, by the spread of 
this awful malady, when many sup- 
posed witches were executed, some of 
them being church members. With 
evil disposed persons it was a good 
way to get revenge for some fancied 
insult to go to court as a witness and 
swear that an innocent man was guil- 
ty. This mania originated in folly and 
delusion like many other superstitious 
ideas that men entertain. 

After distressing our ancestors for 
several decades, this dark eloud that 
had hovered so long over the colony, 
slowly and sullenly retired, and false 
aecusers in some cases began to re- 
flect over their evil deeds, as weli as 
those who had acted on false evi- 
dence. This led to a general awaken- 
ing among the infatuated colonists, 
and stayed the proceedings of those 
who had brought the guilt of innocent 
blood on the land. 

There is another species of hkarm- 
less superstition that has long existed 
in the minds of some men in our cuun- 
try, as to the influence of the moon 
upon terrestrial vegetation. Govern- 
ment experts by searching investiga- 
tions have exploded that theory, but 
the adherents of that idea cannot be 
eonvinced, even by the efforts of U. S. 
experts. No amount of evidence can 
be brought forward to prove to the 
moon-farmers that his idea of plant- 
ing seeds when the sign is right is 
simply a delusion and a superstition; 
he cannot be convinced. 

If the moon affects terrestrial vege- 
tation, why do not the planets have a 
hand in things terrestrial? The moon 
is an insignificant object in compari- 
son with most of the planets, and its 
disturbing power ig very small. 

Those who believe that the moon’s 
influence is beneficial to vegetation 
consider that the tidal wave gives 
strong proof in support of their doc- 
trine that plant life is benefited by 
lunar orb influence. Now, all students 
of astronomical science know that if 
the law of gravitation should be sus- 
pended there would be no mere tides, 
consequently in the ebbing and fiow- 
ing of the waters of the ocean known 
as the tides, such disturbances must 
be considered ag gravitational effects, 
and for us to conceive that such effects 
should be connected in any way with 
the growth of vegetation on our earth, 
would be a ridiculous proposition. 

It is possible but not probably that 
vegetation is affected by lunar influ- 
ence. At any rate, our knowledge up- 
on the subject must come from some 
other source than the one now known 
to us. 

I have often imagined that the su- 
perstitious ideas connected with moon 
farming originated during the dark 
ages, and that some ignorant wizard 
er wizards studied out the whole 
thing during that benighted period. 
Like the witchcraft mania of colonial 
times, this thing originated in folly 
and delusion. It wouid be interesting 
for us to know who first invented this 
false system, and also its date 





ment can be brought to bear that will 
be convincing so as to eause a change 
of mind. How foolish myriads oz the 
Orientals are that they would rather 
die than lose caste! Poor human na- 
ture is very weak in regard to some 
things. Astrologers and fortune-tell- 
ers are still taking the dimes and dol- 
lars from silly people who love to be 
humbugged. Much more might be said 
upon the subject, but time is precious 
and space valuable, so I will close.—J. 
M. Miller, Missouri. 





RED POLL GOOD DAIRY BREED— 
WHAT THINK OTHERS? 





Editor, Rural World:—I do not agree 
with the following statement in your 
issue of June 24. I do not accept it as 
approximately true: 

“It is a subversion of true breeding 
principles to attempt to unite pvrofit- 
ably two such opposing temperaments 
as the milk temperament and the beef 
temperament. The production of so- 
called dual purpose cattle is uneco- 
nomic, so far at least as the dairy 
farmer is concerned; he cannot afford 
to fool away his time, labor and ex- 
pense upon such cattle when he can 
get better.” 

In the Ohio six-months test, the Red 
Poll cow, Mayflower 2d, won second 
place over all entries, displacing both 
Holsteins and Jerseys. No one will 
question her place above the best se- 
lection in the world, from a beef stand- 
point, confining the selection to the 
two dairy breeds named. It is true, 
but unfortunate, that the breeders of 
Red Poll cattle have been backward 
about proclaiming their merits. In 
a western contest, in the absence of 
the secretary, Mr. Martin, two cows 
led all breeds, but the three put in 
without selection, placed ihe Red Polls 
in fourth place in the contest. 

Several articles lately in Colman’s 
Rural World have indicated that there 
are some who look upon the Short- 
horn breed of cattle, as eligible to a 
place in a dual purpose contest. If 
the contest were confined to the first 
six months after freshening, she might 
have some chanee of favorable men- 
tion. Yet it is a well known fact that 
those who own and control milk 
strains of Shorthorns, are not found 
among those making entries in dairy 
contests epen to all breeds or con- 
fined to special dual purpose cattle. 

Among the readers of Colman’s Ru- 
ral World are many farmers that fur- 
nish cream for the creameries or but- 
ter for their patrons. Take for in- 
stance the commonest of our dairy 
cows, the Jersey. I think I am safe 
in saying there is not one state in the 
Union where the Jersey cows will av- 
erage a pound each day the year 
through. 

Jean Duluth Beauty, A. R. No. 50, 
has 10,020 pounds milk and 442.95 
pounds butter fat with her first calf. 
A fairly good heifer record, isn’t it? 
Don’t all speak at- ence; but whe, that 
is not himself a specialist, has a dairy 
cow that has beaten it with her sec- 
ond calf? Is there a Shorthorn of any 

age that: has beaten it? 

It may be that the dairy farmer “can 
not afford to fool away his time, labor 
and expense upon such cattle when he 
ean get better..” I am of the Mis- 
sourians, who fail to see the force of 
the quotations above. 

Sedalia should be a good place to: 
test the question as to what breed of 
dual cattle stands first. At St. Louis 
they told us a pound of Jersey butter 
cost 10144 cents and a pound of Hol- 
stein, 13%. At Sedalia they might 
give us the cost of Jersey vs. Red Poll 
butter, and two-year-old Jersey beef 
vs. two-year-old Red Poll beef per 
pound. These are practical questions 
and the state fair of Missouri is the 
place to settle such questions. 

I am confident that I know a grade 
Red Poll cow, owned in Missouri that 
will hold her own in any dairy con- 
test open to Missouri-owned cows of 
any breed or no definite breed. She 





will test higher than most of the Jer-/ 


seys, and give more milk than the 
average. She is the best all around 
family cow I know of, and has never 
been pushed. I do not know how she 
will be for the first week in October, 
but she might be a revelation to dairy 
men all over the country.—L. E. Ciem- 
ent, Missouri. 





RAISED CHICKENS FROM EGGS| 


THAT WERE NEVER LAID. 





Editor, Rural World:—A few weeks 
ago I had a little experiment in the 
chicken business which caused quite a 
little talk. I am writing to you to re- 
late the cireumstance as it probably 
will interest many of your readers. I 
used it for an “ad.” in my drug store 
window on poultry supplies. (I raise 
chickens for pleasure only.) 

I had three chicks artificially hatch- 
ed from eggs that were never laid. A 
white one (Orpington), a red one, 
€Rhode Island Red) and a black one, 
(Minorca). I believe this is the only 
ease of this kind on record. I killed 
the laying hens and procured the eggs, 
placed them in an imeubator and got 
the chicks. 

The strange circumstance was that 
the white one was hatched from an 
egg that would not have been laid for 
1@ or 12 hours. The shell was not 
completed, so I used gum arabic paste 
and adhesive plaster to complete it, 
and it was a successful hatch. TI had 
visitors from all the nearby towns in- 
quiring as to how it happened.—Mylo 
Culler, Belle Vernon, Pa. 





NOTES FROM KENTUCKY. 





Editor, Rural World:—Sweet clover 
and alfalfa have grown wonderfully 
this season. There has been an 
abundance of pasturage for all kinds 
of stock. Stock cattle that came 
through the winter rather thin have 
been fattening right along on the 
sweet clover. There never was a 
plant for these hills that can com- 
pare with sweet clover. The many 
hard rains that have visited these 
parts would have been the ruin of 
these hills of it were not for the sweet 
elover holding the earth. Making as 
much feed ag it does, surely farmers 
that have not now got sweet clover on 
hill land should seed to sweet clover 
this fall. We cannot help but urge the 
hill land farmer to grow this plant. 

Our potato crop looks very promis- 
ing. I like the vines to show ripe- 
ness before using the tubers. 

We have added five more good milk- 
ers to our herd of dairy cattle, and 
have resumed selling milk to the 
creamery. We did not have sufficient 
for hauling for some little time, so 
we bought some early calves and fed 
the milk to them; we were not out 
anything, even though the milk checks 
quit coming. 

Wool sold well here this spring, 
also lambs are bought for future de- 
livery at good figures. Wool brought 
us 30 to 31 eents a pound. Last year 
it was from 5 to 6 cents less. than this. 















































































—it is delicious 
—it is refreshin 
—it is thirst-quenching 
—and because it is the com- 
bination of the three. That 
marks COCA-COLA as @ 
distinctive beverage. 


d the genuine and 
avoid diseppointment. 





° 
row, think My 
of Coca-Cola 




















—Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Kentucky. 





A GOOD LATE STRAWBERRY. 





The strawberry ergp in this locality 
yielded the growers more than $190 an 
acre, although many of the last blooms 
blighted, forming only nubbins. 


Our berries were mostly Senator! 


Dunlaps and the consumers preferred 
them to any other variety. No berries 
sold for less than $2 per 24-quart 
erate. 

For the past 20 years we have wish- 








ed for some good late variety. The 
Gandy was always unsatisfactory in 
several ways. This year we found the 
Michigan to be the best of all late 
varieties, so a long felt want is at last 
supplied. It greatly resembles the 
Senator Dunlap. As it fruits a little 
later, the consumer continues to think 
he is using that variety.—Nettie Rich- 
mond, Missouri. 


BARN BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 








An interesting series of barn equip- 
ment catalogs has been issued recent- 
ly by the Louden Machinery Co., Fair- 
field, Iowa. In their preparation the 
company has not been satisfied .to 
merely describe their products, but 
has tried to offer impartial advice on 
many questions pertaining to barn 








ef these books may 
writing to the Louden Company 





equipment and to barn management — 


“Louden Barn Plans” is a 112-pas® 


book on barn construction. Over 5 
different plans are shown, and full & 
seription of the very latest ideas iD 
barn construction 
“Louden Dairy Barn Equipm 4 
a straight-from-the-shoulder dise® 
sion ef cow barm equipment. “ 
Lifter, Feed, Milk Can and Mercha 
dise Carriers,” ig a full and co 
deseription of the various types of 
bor-saving carriers. “Louden Hay 
loading Tools” explains fully the € 
ferent types of equipment best . 
ed to the different types of barn 


are set 
ent” is 















Any farmer who desires one oF $3 
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Putting Up Rough Feed for Live Stock 


Cutting and Handling Feterita, Kafir, Milo, Cane and Corn for Dry Fodder---Proper Cur- 


ing Necessary to Secure High Feeding Value and to Avoid Mould. 
By Clement White, Kansas. 


4 
ALFALFA WONT STAND WET 3 
FEET. P 


Choose a well drained field hay- 
ing, preferably a geutle slope so as | 
io prevent an accumulation of wa- 
ier from melting snow or heavy 
spring rains. Avoid fields having 4 
numerous pockets or depressions 
as the alfalia will either be 
drowned out or smothered by covy- 
ering ice sheets and blue grass will 
take its place. Alfalfa will do well 
on level fields but in the spring 
there is always the danger of 
formation of smothering ice sheets 
which kill out alfalfa in large areas, 
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able because they furnish ithe 

farmer with rough feed for his 
live stock, must be cut and handled 
properly if the best results are to be 
obtained from feeding them. In some 
sections it is a common practice to 
sow cane, kafir, etc., solely for reugh 
feed. These crops are excellent for 
the purpose, providing they are cut at 
the right time, and prcperly handled 
after they are cut. 

When raised solely for roughness, and 
not for grain, they should be cut just 
as soon as they start to head out. They 
make the best feed when cut at this 
time. The man who cuts crops of this 
nature with a grain binder, should 
shock the bundles the same as he 
would wheat bundles; then, after they 
are well cured, he can either haul 
them to a shed or stack them the same 
as wheat or oats. 

One of the best methods of handling 
roughness of this nature is to mow it 

, with the mowing machine, then allow 
it to cure in the swath. After it is 
cured it can be raked into bunches 
with the horse rake. It is advisable 
to make the bunches as large as possi- 
bile. Then the farmer can take a 
pitchfork and round the bunches into 
Shocks. If a good top is put on each 
of these shocks they will keep as well 
% large stacks. This is prob- 
ably the most popular method of han- 
Gling sowed cane and kafir. 


Harvesting Feterita, 


The first of all the forage crops to 
tipen is feterita. It should be cut be- 
fore it becomes too ripe. If allowed 
to stand too long the heavy heads will 

the weakened stalk to the 
ground. Then the work of harvesting 
the crop will be greatly increased, and 
the loss of seed will probably be con- 
sidera bie. 

Whenever possible such crops as fe- 
terita, kafir corn, cane and milo maize 
Should be cut with the corn binder. 
They are difficult to handle when un- 
bound. Crops of this nature usually 
@ust be handled frequently, because 
ef the heading process, so as a usual 

it will repay the farmer to go 
the extra expense (in case he must 


T": various crops which are valu- 


~ ~~ 


INCLUDE A LEGUME IN THE RO- 
TATIONS. 


A short crep rotation should be 
Planned for best results in the 
building-up process, and clover, or 
some other legume always included. 

ply manure at least once in the 
rotation if it is available. Take the 
best care of the manure when ft fs 
Produced, It is valuable, Good av- 
erage barnyard manure-ts worth at 
Jenst $2.25 per ton for the fertility 
it contains, 














hire a binder) and harvest the crop in 
the best manner possible. The shocks 
should not be made too large. Medi- 
um sized bundles are preferred.” The 
heavy heads of this crop settle solidly 
together-after they are shocked. If 
the weather turns out wet and warm 
there will be grave danger of the seed 
heating and spoiling if the shocks are 
too large. This rule holds good with 
kafir corn. Milo maize will take care 
of itself, no matter how large the 
shocks are, because the crooked stems 
project the heads in all directions, 
thus preventing any mumber of them 
from settling together. 
Handling Kafir and Milo. 


Kafir and milo should be harvested 
after the heads have become fairly 
well ripened. The grains should be 
glazed over. If cut too green the 
heads will spoil. if allowed to stand 
on the ground too long the fodder will 
be worthless for seed. The harm 
which sometimes results to the land 
when kafir is grown, ig usually due to 
the fact that the crop was not removed 
at the proper time—just after the 
grains had become well glazed. If al- 
lowed to stand on the ground the same 


farmer is prepared to stand a great 
loss. The shocks should always be 
built upright. 

Cane, kafir and milo maize make °x- 
cellent rough feed if they are handled 
properly. Naturally the best results 
are obtained when the silo is used. 
However we are discussing dry feed 
here. The dry feed is relished by live 
stock, providing it is not allowed to 
mould. Dampness will always cause 
crops of this nature to mould. After 
the stalks and leaves have become 
covered with green mould—iook out! 
Horses fed this stuff will have ao ex- 
cellent chance to develop blind stag- 
gers. Extreme care is essential when 
Landling any fodder crop, if the weath- 
er is unfavorable. 

Putting Up Corn Fodder. 

Corn fodder is the old stand-by. The 
corn ears should be fairly hard before 
the stalks are cut. If cut teo soon the 
ear will shrink. All the sap from the 
stalk goes to the ear after the stalk 
is cut, so corn which is well glazed 
will mature in the shock in fine shape. 

The best results are always ebtained 
when fodder of any description is 
shredded. Feeding the whole sialks 
If the 


as field corn, the strain upon the soil’s 
fertility will be excessive. 
should never be cross-piled, unless the der, 


results in more or less waste. 
Kafir corn 


farmer does not care to shred the fod- 
it should be stacked so that the 








The Common Fly in the Dairy 


It can be said of many 
they 
recently 
raised a protest against the wholesale destruction of wasps, and has 
based his plea on the assumption that they destroy a large number of 


The common fly is am unmitigated nuisance. 
insects, that, umpleasant as they may be in some respects, 
serve some useful purpose; for instance, a naturalist, has 


smailer insects, and especially of aphis. In a garden he had observed 
how a number of wasps checked an attack of aphis on fruit trees, and 
he suggests that the preservation of wasps, generally, would be attend- 
ed with good results. 

But who has a good word for the fly? It breeds in manure and de- 
caying matter, and its habits are far from clean. Its presence in large 
numbers may be taken to indicate that there is an accumulation of 
dirt in the proximity. It will crawl over a mass of filth and then walk 
over a dish of food, leaving tracks of contamination behind it. In this 
way disease is spread, and the bacillus of typhoid has been found in the 
dirt carried by flies. 

As an instance of the number of bacteria the common fly can carry, 
the following figures given by Professor Eastom may be cited: He 
caught 100 flies, put them ‘in a pint of sterilized water and rinsed them 
about, tlren examined the water, and found that he had raised such 
a number of bacteria that each fly averaged over 300,000! He next 

‘caught a similar number in the cow barn, and they averaged over 800,- 
000 each; another 100 in the pig pen, and they averaged over 1,000,000 
each; a fourth 100 were caught about the swill-pails, and they ran up 
to 1,500,000 bacteria apiece. 

Do you wonder that some of us object to seeing flies in the milk 
jug? It may be said that when one goes inte a factory or a house and 
finds many fies, one is immediately justified in conéemning the sani- 
tary surroundings of such premises. One, too, can appreciate the fact 
that in factories where flies abound it is next to impossible to keep 
them out of the milk, and the seeding of the milk by the bacteria which 
they carry must be very appreciable. The evil deeds of the fly need 
emphasizing, as too many of us seem to think the fly a necessary, if 
annoying, nuisance; but the truth is, the fly serves no good purpose or 
serves a purpose which can be better performed in other ways.—H. 
Mortimer, Illinois. 








SILAGE WILL KEEP, BUT BET- | 
TER FEED IT. 1 


Deut worry! The extra supply 
of silage left over from ithe wiater’s 
feeding will not spoil during the 
summer in the average well built, 
well filled silo. In case of doubt, 
cover what silage remaing with | 
straw, hay or barn sweepings, 
tramp down hard and dampen ther- 
oughly. At corn harvest TEMOVC | 
the covering and fill as usual, Youll 
never know the difference. But bet- 
ter than all this, supplement your } 
pastures with silage during the dry 
spell this summer. 
> 











water cannot run down through the 
stalks. Small, round stacks give the 
best resuits. They are built ihe same 
as wheat stacks. 

After the kafir corn, etc., is headed 2 
great amount of the fodder can be 
stored in a shed or hay mow, if it is 
bound. Because of the ‘fact that loose 
fodder is difficult to handle, the binder 
should be used whenever possibile. 





MAKING THE MOST OF OUR IDLE 
ACRES. 


Editor, Rural World:—Idle land is a 
luxury that few farmers Can afford. As 
a general rule, it is the one who needs 
every penny and very often is paying 
interest on a mortgage or borrowed 
money, that has the most idle acres. 


Stubble land, disked and harrowed, 
will produce a good crop of beans, 
peas, late roasting ears or soft corn 
for feeding purposes. The fence rows 
that are allowed to grow up in bushes 
and weeds could just as well preduce 
a nice row of cherry trees, or valua- 
ble walnut trees, or lacking that, a 
crop of grain. Weeds sap the vitality 
of the soil and enrich no man, but they 
often prove a nuisance to the more 
progressive farmer on the other side 
of the fence who t‘lls his acres well. 

After the latest crops are gathcred, 
the garden should be cleaned, thor- 
oughly cultivated, and sowed in rye. 
This not only eliminates weeds, but 
destroys the nesting places of many 
destructive insects. The green rye 
turned under in the spring, keeps up 
the soil’s fertility, and in many ways 
pays for the extra time and trouble. 

Grass seed need not be such a lux- 
ury, if farmers would only sow an 
acre or two of clean seed in clean soil 
and save the seed for home use. 

For a permanent pasture in this 
state, there is nothing that excels 
Bermuda grass, although it is rather 
hard to get rid of. Many steep hill- 
sides could be profitably sown with 
this excellent forage grass. Horses 
prefer it to bluegrass and I have yet 
to discover a soil it will fail to take 
root in.—Mrs. D. B. Phillips, Tennes- 
see. 





‘ 
CLEAN UP THE WEEDY FENCE; 
CORNERS, 


Roadsides and fence corners free 
of weeds, rank grass and rubbish 
are not only pleasing in appearance 
bat injurious crop pests cannot 
start housekeeping in such Ryne x 
Neither is there a chance for noxi- 
ous pe te — or —— 
plan aSeS start on 
roadsides. Let's stop i -.. 
érouble on your farm, 
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Nuggets and Notions 
In Agriculture 


By “Observer.” 











HE question of packing the soil 
T and of loosening it depends on 
many factors. ‘The sort of crop, 
the kind of season, the nature of the 
soil and the amount and character of 
the rainfall all enter. Life consists 
in meeting the emergency, and the 
farmer has more of these than any- 
body. The deduction is that he must 
be intelligently informed. 

The Vermont station has experi- 
mented with feeding dairy cows pota- 
toes quite heavily. They found that 
this feed produced a very poor quality 


of butter. The tubers must be sliced. 
Poultry are very fond of Sudan 
grass and it makes an_  excejlent 


scratching ration. 

There are few places that are bet- 
ter adapted to the growth of sweet 
clover than on the thin skeins of 
éarth that overlie lime stone strata. 
St. Louis’ vacant lots cannot be ex- 
celled for producing this plant. 

“Hollow wire” gasoline lighting 
systems are a success for farm light- 
ing and they are chaply installed; but 
one who can afford this had better go 
on to acetylene or electricity. 

Sudan grass is already a great tool 
for accomplishing. Plant a little and 
learn how to use it. 

Flax on old ground does best after 
oats. But really fiax is a pioneer 
plant. It has perhaps subdued more 
western sod its first year than any 
other one plant. 

The depth at which soil shouid be 
broken must depend on conditions 
and purposes. Thus in the dry west, it 
needs to be deep to save water, but 
Eastward this may not be necessary. 
In certain clayey hardpan regions with 
a thin humus it is very unfortunate to 
bury the black soil deep and throw up 
the yellow clay. It is better to sub- 
soil and leave the clay in the bottom 
of the furrow. 


CHAIN DRAG FOR BOLL WEEVIL 
CONTROL, 








By far the simplest type of me- 
chanical device for boll weevil con- 
trol and one that has been tested quite 
extensively in Texas with beneficial 
results, is known as the chain drag or 
cultivator. A full description of such 
is found in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 344 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

This device is not expected to catch 
weevils or to collect squares, but to 
combine in one process the cultivation 
of the crop and the drawing of faJlen, 
infested squares to the middles by the 
use of heavy chains arranged so that 
they will converge to the rear from 
the outer ends of a spreader. Thus the 
infested squares are exposed to the 
heat of the sun and the weevil stages 
are killed. The device is of special 
value during periods of hot, dry weath- 
er and on soils that are not baked. 

This device is an extreme simplifi- 
eation of the chain cultivator idea and 
may be easily made. It consists es- 
sentially of four parts. First, a spread- 
er, which may bea piece of heavy 
joist or even a green branch of a tree. 
The length should be six or eight 
inches shorter than the distance be- 
tween the rows. It should be two or 
three inches in diameter and fairly 
heavy. The chain may be fastened to 
the ends by heavy staples or by wir- 
ing. It-is better to have one side of a 
link held in a notch sawed in the end 
of the spreader. 

The second part is the chain which 
should be of a type commonly used in 
logging operations and should have 
about seven or eight links per foot 
and these made of about one-half inch 
fron. From 12 to 15 feet of chain is 
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A Devise for Cultivating the Soil and Controlling Weevils at the Same lime. 


needed to give two loops with a 
spreader of three to four feet in length. 
The chain is fastened so that one loop 
is shorter than the other, thus bring- 
ing the loops about 10 inches apart. 
The third part is a trace chain for 
connecting the drag with the single 
tree. This may be fastened six or 
eight inches from the ends of the 
spreader and should run forward far 
enough so that the spreader will not 
be lifted from the ground as it is 
drawn worward. 

Fourth, the machine may be guided 
by attaching a plow line or wires to 
the spreader where the trace chains 
are attached. These should run back 
to a short stick which gives a firm 
and easy hand hold. One end of the 
rope or wire may then be carried down 
to each chain so that they may be lift- 
ed independently or the entire ma- 
chine lifted from the ground to jump 
or dodge stumps and to guide the ma- 
chine so that it may be used close to 
the plants. 

In dry weather, weevil infested 
fields should be gone over twice a 
week with this device. Aman and mule 
can go over seven or eight acres per 
day. This is as large an area per 
mule as should be in cotton in heavily 
infested territory. When used in hot, 
dry weather, it will save the extra la- 
bor of hand picking infested squares 
as the sun will destroy the weevil 
stages.—W. E. Hinds, Entomologist, 
Alabama Experiment Station. 





EMERGENCY CROPS IN JULY TO 
REPLACE FAILURES, 





Sam M. Jordan, who returns to the 
Missouri state board of agriculture on 
September Ist as a state-wide agricul- 
tural missionary, discusses emergency 
crops for July planting, as follows: 

It can always be counted on that 
some of our spring-planted crops will 
fail us sometimes, and it is also some- 
times very convenient to be able to 
determine what sort of a late crop 
can be grown to an advantage! 

There are several emergency crops 
among which are sorghum, fetcerita, 
kafir corn, millet, cowpeas and soy- 
beans. It is hardly likely in the lati- 
tude of central Missouri that under 
average conditions any of these crops 
except millet would ripen any seed, 
sown in July. 

Where feterita or kafir are grown 
they can best be handled by drilling 
in rows and giving the crops some 
cultivation. Where sorghum is want- 
ed for hay, a very satisfactory meth- 
od is to sow from 65 to 75 pounds of 
seed per acre, using every hoe of the 
grain drill. It is hardly worth while to 
refer further to millet, since practical- 
ly all are familiar with growing it. 

Where cowpeas are used this late 
in the season, seed from three pecks 
to a bushel and a half per acre, using 
every hoe of the grain drill, will make 
a most splendid pasture, or if desired 
it could be turned under for green 
manure. 

Where the soybean is used it seems 
to give better satisfaction to stop up 
every other hoe of the grain drill. 
Last season there were several that 
ripened seed by sowing this late, but 
it will be remembered that the 1914 
fall was exceedingly late. If it is de- 
sired to make hay of the crop the soy- 
bean would be preferable to cowpeas, 
due to the fact that it is more easily 
cured! 

Sudan grass is also recommended, 
but the growing of it in this part of 
the country is a little too new to ven- 













ture a suggestion further than as an 
experiment. 

If 90-day seed corn can be secured 
and planted at once on good ground, 
fair fodder or silage might reasonably 
be expected from it—but it is more or 
less doubtful whether it would pro- 
duce corn of reasonable value. One 
difficulty with planting corn so late 
in the season is that it is worked up- 
on so badly by insect pests that our 
efforts are often attended with dis- 
appointment. 

Fine Seed Bed Necessary. 

It should be remembered that a well 
prepared seed bed in a fertile soil is 
one of the primary things necessary 
for a good crop. If the seed bed is 
not well worked down and in good 
condition, and extreme dry weather 
follows, the chances are that the seed 
would not properly germinate and 
good results could not be expected of 
any emergency crop. 

If any of the crops are sown that re- 
quire cultivation, some tool that will 
work the ground shallow will be the 
best. If the ground is prepared with 
the disk only, the disking should be 
followed very quickly with the seeding 
or the crab-grass and fox-tail will 
give a great deal of annoyance, espe- 
cially if the weather should remain 
wet. 

Cowpeas and soy beans may be cul- 
tivated with a harrow after they are 
four or five inches high. In the event 
that we can do the work in time 
when the weather is very warm and 
the ground dry, we will do little harm 
to the plants if we slant the teeth well 
back, say about 45 degrees, and al- 
ways being careful to keep the teeth 
free from trash of any sort. The cul- 
tivation of the soy bean especially by 
this method has proven very gatis- 
factory. 

It is sometimes desired to sow both 
cowpeas or soy beans and sorghum, 
and a method that is sometimes em- 
ployed is to sow the beans perhaps 
from one to three or four days ahead 
of the sorghum, drilling them in rows 
the width of corn planter. tracks, 
then by drilling the sorghum with a 
one-horse grain drill or with an or- 
dinary drill, removing enough hoes 
that the beans would not be disturbed. 
The beans sown at the same time 
with sorghum will come up first, but 
in a very little while the sorghum 
will outgrow the beans and very large- 
ly smother them out. For this reason, 
a good idea where possible is to give 
the beans a few days’ start! 





PERTINENT POINTERS ON THE 
CULTIVATION OF CORN. 





Corn should be cultivated not 
plowed; the plowing was done before 
planting time and the young corn 
plants do not like to be disturbed. 

Idle cultivators are like idle boys; 
weeds get the best of them. 

Miles of clean corn are like smiles 
on clean faces; both make us hapry. 

Crusty corn fields make crusty boys 
and both need stirring. 

Weeds in the corn field, like flies in 
a dairy barn, should be swatted. 

There is, at least, one more thing we 
need to bear in mind if we are seri- 
ously planning on harvesting a bump- 
er corn crop this year: Cultivation, 
if it is properly done, pays. 

What the Plants Would Say. 

As soon as the little plants peep 
through the ground they begin to talk. 
If we understand their language this 
is what they tell us: 

“There are some of those saucy fel- 
lows, called weeds, trying to crowd 
us out of our nice warm home. If you 
don’t take them away, they will eat 
up most of the good things that you 
placed in our home for us. We want 
to do our best for you and we are go- 
ing to if you will help us just a little. 
We get thirsty during the hot, dry 
month of August, and unless you kill 
our ugly neighbors they will drink up 
all of the water and we will not be 
able to produce a good crop of heavy 
ears. 

“Keep our bed nicely covered with a 
fine, loose blanket of soil so that most 
of the moisture will be “barreled up” 
for us instead of letting it get out 
through the big cracks that sometimes 
make us so uncomfortable. If you do 
this we shall not get nearly as thirsty. 

“Then there is one-more thing that 
we want you to do. Sometimes it 
rains so hard that our blanket is pack- 











More Money 
From Wheat 


$7.46 per acre profit, 
over and above the cost of 
fertilizers was obtained 
from the use of fertilizers 
on wheat on farms in 10 
Indiana Counties when 
wheat sold at $1 per bushel, 
11% bushels increased 
yield per acre was ob- 
tained from fertilizers. 


(See Indiana Experiment Station Cir. 
cular No. 7 — tion, 
y> 


Our free wheat bulletin tells how to 

select and apply fertilizer for 
biggest profits. Write 
THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL 
IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
of the National Fertilizer Association 

919 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG., CHICAGO 

Planifood Paves Prosperity’s Path 
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ed closely about us. We don’t notice 
this much at first, but by and by our 
roots begin to choke, because they 
can’t get enough oxygen and so, of 
course, they can’t breathe properly. 
These crusty homes make us feel 
crusty and unless you come and stir 
it up you, too, will feel crusty when 
in the fall you find that we have only 
given you half a crop and that of poor 
quality. If you stir up our home every 
time after it rains hard, we will he 
able to grow and do as well as you 
expected us to do.” 
Keep the Cultivator Going. 

If the seed bed was prepared prop- 
erly much of the trouble, as far as 
weeds go, has been avoided. The carly 
and frequent cultivation did this. 

Corn does not have a large deep tap 
root like alfalfa but is a-surface feed- 
er, having a large number of long 
roots scattered through the upper soil. 
If we cultivate so deep as to disturD 
any of these roots, the plants will be 
weakened because their supply of 
moisture and food will be cut off 
Cultivating corn four or five inches 
deep when the plants are two or more 
weeks old sets them back and thelr 
growth may be so checked that they 
never fully recover. Here is a 
rule to follow. Cultivate deep and 
close to the rows of corn the first 
time. This will not do much harm 
because the roots of the young plants 
have not spread out very much 
this time, All other cultivation 
should be shallow, taking care to keep 
the surface as smooth as possible. 

As soon as it is possible to work the 
soil following a rain, corn should be 
cultivated. This will kill the weeds 
that start to germinate and will als0 
prevent the formation of a hard crust 
on the surface soil through which the 
moisture escapes so easily, Wheu thé 
dry times of August come and the 
weeds are well under control, further 
cultivation will not be necessary 
there is a good planket of loose 
covering the surface. 

















Missouri’s poultry products exceed 
annually in value the combined anu 
output of gold and silver of Califor 
nia, Colorado and Arizona, and is @ — 
nually greater than one-half the @& 
nual production of gold in the Unit © 
States. 


GERMAN SILVER, » 
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According to entomological records 








ly, in many instances and places, our 
wild flowers are being unnecessarily 
wasted and ruthlessly destroyed. In 
some states this vandalism has as- 
sumed such proportions that legisla- 
tive steps have been taken to secure 


were poisoned by sucking a sponge 
used to moisten these wicks in poison- 
ous fly destroyers. 

Many cases of poisoning from this 
source are due to the fact that arsen- 
ical fly killers are commonly placed 
where they can be easily reached by 
the children, and as sugar is used with 
the arsenic for the purpose of draw- 
ing the flies, these fly killers in what- 
ever form are extremely dangerous to 
children. Most of the children are too 
young to tell the cause of their illness 
and unless seen taking the poison, ar- 
senical poisoning may not be suspect- 
ed. Often children are thought to be 
suffering from cholera infantum when 
the real trouble is poisoning 

As there are effective and safe neth- 
ods of killing flies there is no excuse 
for using poisonous fly killers of any 
kind. The use in the home of poisons 
of any kind is dangerous, but all oth- 
er poisons combined do not present 
the same dangers to children as do 
the poisonous fly killers. The Little 
ones should be protected from this 
really grave and exceedingly common 
danger. Swat the fly poison peril! 


protection. 

Some years ago there was organ- 
ized the Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety of America, the objects of which 
are to encourage the preservation and 
protection of native plants, secure en- 
forcement of present laws contro}ling 
such preservation aud induce further 
legislation. Wild flower preservation 
is not sentimentalism alone. There 
are economic as well as aesthetic rea- 
sons. America must preserve her nat- 
ural attractions. Every effort should 
be made to awaken the interest of the 
public, both local and transient, in the 
protection of our native plants 





TOADS WORTH TEN DOLLAES 
EACH, 


Lothsome though it may be in ap- 
pearance, the toad is one of the farm- 
er’s best friends. The desire of chil- 
dren and of many men, to kill a toad 
ay soon as seen, should be discour- 
aged. The toad lives from 10 to 40 
years, and it can lay over a thousand 
eggs a year. It has lived two years 
without food, but cannot live long un- 
der water. It never takes dead or mo- 
tionless food. It captures and devours 
wasps, yellow-jackets, ants, beetles, 
worms, spiders, snails, bugs, grasshop- 
pers, crickets, weevils, caterpillars, 
moths, etc. In 24 hours the toad con- 
sumes enough food to fill its stomach 
four times. A single toad will in three 
months devour over 10,000 insecta, If 
every ten of these would have done 
one cent of damage the toad has saved 
$10. The toad is a valuable friend to 
the farmer, gardener and fruit-grower, 
and can be made especially usfu! in 
the greenhouse, garden and berry 
patch. Give the toad the freedom of 
the field! 





FARM AND HOME EFFICIENCY. 





The saving of unnecessary steyg in 
the performance of farm and home 
work receives too little attention, 
thought and discussion in farm humes. 
The number of steps required to per- 
form ordinary chores could often be 
materially reduced by a little planning 


in Colman’s 
(issue of July 17, 1875.) 


An English writer says: Inthe 
American system of agriculture, 
the settler subdues a _ piece of 
land, flogs it to death and aban- 
dong the carcass; and then he 
repeats the operation on a new 
subject. 








The largest farm in the world is 
the estate of Geo. Grant in Kan- 
Bas. His farm embraces the 
whole county of Ellis, and con- 
taing 576,900 acres. 


(Issue of July 24, 1875.) 


The daily consumption of milk 
in the city of St. Louis is estimat- 
ed to be about 28,000 gallons. The 
first attempt to furnish miik in 
large quantities was made by the 
Mont Cabanne Milk Company in 
1868, at the Mont Cabannoe dairy 
farm, two miles west of the city 
limits, The number of cows kept 
varied from 64@ in the spring to 
840 in the fall. 


ARSENICAL FLY KILLERS DAN- 
GEROUS TO CHILDREN, 





A serious menace to life among chil- 
fren is the arsenical poisons used 
in killing flies in the home. Of 47 
Cases of arsenical poisoning of chil- 
dren reported from 15 states from July 
to October, 1914, in 34 the children 
Were three years old or less. In 37 
the children had drunk poisoned wa- 
ter from a saucer containing fly paper. 
In eight cases the children were pol- 
S0ned by sucking the wicks in tin re- 
Ceptacles containing arsenic, sugar 
“nd water. In two cases the children 
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During's year, the the cicadas are due to arrive in many 

states this season. Persons who wish 
to know if their localities are includ- 
ed may find out by writing to the de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or to their state college of ag- 
ricuiture. 


and readjusting 
distance traveled to bring water into 
the kitchen is on some farms close to 
100 miles. The installation of a sim- 
ple water system would allow the en- 
ergy used in traveling those 100 miles 
in doing other things. On many farms 
the size of the kitchen; the distance 
from the stove to the dining table, 
coal house, or woodshed; the distance 
from corncrib to hog house; the ar- 
rangement of the fields are the cause 
of much time being spent at work that 
could easily be saved. 





TO PROFIT AT BOTH ENDS OF 
CHEESE BUSINESS, 





How can the dairy farmer get more 
and the consumer pay less—at icast 
no more than he now pays—for a 

Sy a otros pound of cheese? Experts of the Uni- 

THE CICADA AND ITS 17-YEAR Y°™!ty of Wisconsin have an answer 
TRANCE. for this often repeated question. Their 

a pian is for the farmers of a neigt:bor- 

The periodical cicada, or, as it is ood, community or district to co-op- 
commonly known, the 17-year locust, erate in improving, standardizing and 
is the cause of considerable interest branding the output of their factory 
on account of its curious habit of ap- oF factories. It is believed that as a 
pearing in the same locality every 17 result of this concerted action, much 
years. This feature results in more better prices will be paid and that 
interest in this insect than in most the cheese will be so sought after that 
other insects the number of hands through which it 

Almost every farm boy has wor- passes will be reduced and a larger 
dered if it were really true that this portion of the consumer's payment 
locust remained for 17 years in its un- Will reach the farmers’ pockets on the 
derground home. If these wondering one hand and remain in the heuse- 
boys were observant they would have Wives’ purses on the other. 
seen many twigs that died as the re- Such action certainly would tend to 
sult of the locust stings. If the twigs Shorten the long line of middlemen, 
were examined, numerous smaii and it would bring the producers and 
wounds would be found on one side the consumers closer together. The 
of them and in each wound was a lo- farmer deserves more income froin the 
cust egg. These eggs hatch in about dairy business. 
six weeks and, having inherited a dis- 
like for sunshine and flowers, the lar- 








STONY SOILS AND ORCHARDS. 





A stony loam ig often recommended 
¢ as a desirable fruit soil, but stones are 
@ advantageous only in that they may 
Rural World. 

(Issue of July 18, 1895.) 


A fer more serious disaster than 
the loss of 100,000,000 busheis of 


the winter wheat crop is the 
shortage of the hay crop. The 
yield this year is estimated at one- 
half of the yield in 1894. The 
deficit, while large in the east, is 
greater in the west, notably in 
Indiana and [Illinois, in which 
states a good many oats will be 
cut before maturity and used as 
a substitute, 


help a soil that is too heavy or clayey 
or too impervious, by making it some- 
what more pervious to water. The 
fact that a soil is stony does not neces- 
sarily imply that it is productive. If 
apples are to be grown with profit, and 
competition ig keen, the soil mugt be 
productive or at least capabie of baing 
brought to a productive state aad so 
maintained. Much of the current be- 
lief that “stony” soils possess some 
peculiar advantage for orchard fruits 
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cess of many orchards located on 
stony hills. 


(issue of July 25, 1895,) 


A pear tree hanging full of ap- 
ples is a freak of nature located 
on the old Dunklinson farm, two 
miles north of Saylor Springs, Ill. 
This tree hag borne pears of a 
fine quality for eight years in suc- 
cession. Captain George Elliott 
and Police Judge Frank Yan Hou- 
ten, of this place, vouch for the 
tree being pear and it’s now be- 
iag fruited with appies. 





advice to the amateur 
“Don’t get large too 


The best 
pp are is: 





There is no doubt that poultry 
should have a variety of feed, but we 
need not worry much about it. Little 
is gained by the frilied edges of ra- 
tions. 
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Concrete Grape-Vine Posts 


Permanent and Cheap for Trellises---How 
to Make Them at Home. 


HE grape trellis shown in the il- 
T lustration was erected more 
than a year ago on a farm near 
Chalfonte, Pennsylvania. Realizing 
that construction designed for this 
purpose is always subjected to strain, 
the owner decided to adopt the most 
substantial type; this, in the long run, 
also meant the cheapest type. For 
these reasons concrete posts were se- 
lected. Concrete posts have such rig- 
idity and strength that they can be 
planted farther apart than is cusiom- 
ary with wooden posts, thus requiring 
fewer in number. They keep in per- 
fect alinement and there is no decay 
at any point, whereas wooden posts 
soon rot at ground level and eventual- 
ly decay throughout. 
To Make the Posts. 

The posts were made of concrete 
consisting of one part Portland ce- 
ment, one and a half parts:‘sand, and 
three parts small stone. They are re- 


tion was also filled, thus forming a 
bulb or enlarged end, which answered 
the purpose of an anchor. The brace 
form was then filled with concrete, 
which was worked into the notch, en- 
tirely surrounding the endg of the re- 
inforcing rods, the latter being curved 
at the ends to firmly anchor them. It 
would be feasible, however, to precast 
the brace, merely providing for it a 
notch in the post. The notch could be 
easily formed by nailing a iriangular 
block to the side of the form. The 
post end of the brace should be set in 
cement mortar 
How to Make the Forms, 


The form for casting the posts is 
very simple. It consists of three 
boards, which form a trough the ¢€xact 


size of the finished post. The side 
boards are attached to the bottom 
piece by hinges so that they can be 
readily swung down when the post is 
removed from the mold. The wire 
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Concrete Posts for Grape Trellises Will Never Decay or Get Out of Tine. 


inforced by placing in the corners of 
each post, about one inch in from the 
surface, a 5-16-inch square twisted 
rod. Three-eighths-inch round rods 
could be used in place of square rods 
The posts are 10 feet long, of which 
four feet is beneath the ground and 
six feet above the ground. They are 
six inches square at the lower end, 
tapering to four inches square at the 
top. Through each post five holes are 
provided to receive the wires, upon 
which the vines are trained. At the 
end posts the wires are fastened to eye 
bolts, % inch in diameter, and about 
12 inches long. These bolts extend 
through the end post and are thread- 
ed with a nut for tightening the wire. 
The bolts and fastenings are clearly 
sbown in the illustration. 
Braces for End Posts. 

In the construction of the Chalfonte 

trellis, the slanting brace for the end 
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Form for Casting Concrete Posts. 


vost was cast in place. A notch was 
left in the post and the form for the 
brace was set up. The reinforcement 
of the brace projected beyond the end 
of the form and into the notch, the end 
of the form merely fitting up against 
the post. At the ground end of the 
brace an excavation was made. When 
the concrete was placed this excava- 


holes are established by placing at the 
proper points short pieces of %-inch 
gaspipe cut so as to fit between the 
side boards of the form. Through 
these short lengths of pipe, which are 
left in the concrete, are placed tem- 
porarily %-inch bolts. These bolts, 
which also go through the side forms, 
serve to clamp the forms together 
while the pipe spaces them ai the ex- 
act distance. This method of fasten- 
ing is shown in the accompanying 
drawing. The mold ghould be oiled 
with a heavy lubricating oil before 
casting each post. This permits easy 
removal of the finished post. Under 
ordinary conditions the posts shown 
should be made at a cost of about 30 
eents each. This price igs as low or 
lower, than the cost of an ordinary 
wooden post of good quality. 





OF OLD STRAWBERRY 
FIELDS. 


RENEWAL 


The work of renewing and culti- 
vating old strawberry beds should be- 
gin immediately after the crop ig har- 
vested, according to Prof. F. W. Fau- 
rot of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. The rows may be “barred off” 
to a desirable width by running a fur- 
row along either side with a turning 
plow or the rows may be narrowed 
by plowing out one side only. In either 
ease the ground is leveled and worked 
down by harrowing and cultivating. 
Many growers prefer not to use a 
plow, but to work out the middles be- 
tween the rows with double shovels or 
other cultivators. An orchard disk, 
with the sections extended just enough 
to leave a row of proper width, has 
proven to be very desirable implement 
for working out strawberry fields. 

Perhaps the most generally satisfac- 
tory method of renewal of rows is to 
“bar off” on one side with a plow, 
turning out about half the old row. 
This plan will greatly increase the 
number of new plants that will stand 
in the row the following season above 
the number that will stand if the rows 
are “barred off” on both sides. Plow- 
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ing on one side leaves the row much 
less exposed to injury from possible 
dry weather later in the season. It 
also makes it possible, when desired, 
to maintain the field in a profitably 


productive condition for a longer 
time. 
The rows should be worked out 


with hoes and the runners trained in 
until a desirable stand is obtained. A 
reasonable wide row with the plants 
about five or six inches apart gives 
very satisfactory results in point of 
size, quantity and color of the berries. 

Cultivation should be sufficient to 
keep the ground free from weeds and 
in good tilth throughout the season. 





BED OF MIXED ANNUALS. 





A very effective sight is a large bed 
of mixed annuals. This may be had 
of plants blooming at different peri- 
ods, insuring a bed of bloom right up 
to the end of the season. Plant in the 
center of the bed a dahlia of the taller 
growing varieties—Clifford Bruton or 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Then larkspur and 
cosmos; then some of the late branch- 
ing asters. A couple plants of nico- 
tiana, some Marguerite carnations, 
zinnias and the tall Victoria asters in 
mixed colors, then Daybreak and Pu- 
rity asters, the whole being bordered 
with stocks, coxcomb or French mari- 
goldg of the dwarf variety. A large 
round bed of this kind, in addition to 
being very pretty will furnish a supply 
of cut flowers for the house right up 
to the end of the season. The above 
plan of planting mixed annuals, may 
be followed with good effect in a bor- 
der bed along the fence or around the 
house or veranda. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED PETUNIA. 





This ig an old-time favorite of rapid 
growth and a free bloomer. The more 
common single varieties may be sown 
in the open seed bed, or in the bed 
where they are to grow any time aft- 
er the weather becomes fine and warm, 
broadcasting the seed thinly over the 
ground. When the young plants are 
large enough to handle thin out or 
transplant to stand six inches apart 
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each way. After they have made suf 
ficient growth to cover this space 4 
second thinning out will be in order. 
They will, in all probability have 
started to flower by this time, in which 
case a selection may be made, thé 
poorer ones being pulled out, leaving 
only the largest and finest colored 
bloom. Owing to their rapid growth 
and free flowering habits, they aré 
very desirable for planting among thé 
early spring flower bulbs, soon cover 
ing the whole bed and _ hiding all 
trace of the dying bulb foliage. It may 
also be planted at intervals in the seed 
bed and kept in readiness for filling B 
spaces made vacant by the removal of 
the early flowering plants throughout 
the summer. 





Wild cucumber vines will soon 
come up and may be transplanted. 
They make excellent covers for a trek 
lis or a backyard fence, because they 
grow rapidly. 

Even in the small home orchard of 
a dozen or more trees it will be f 
highly profitable to adopt a system of 
spraying which will control not of 
tent caterpillars but such _ serious 
pests as the codling moth, cauker 


worms, various bud and leaf. feediig — 


insects, and which will greatly T} 
duce injury from the curculio 
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SOME HORSES AND INDUSTRIES 
OF SOUTHWEST MISSOURL 





Editor, Rural World:—As_ gstated 
yeyeral weeks ago, Sarcoxie is the old- 
est town in southwest Missouri, and 
has been the strawberry town of this 
section. For a couple of years Neosho 
hag side-tracked her, but in 1915 she 
eame back with 118 cars of berries, 
peating Neosho by 12. If anyone thinks 
there is not some push in these south- 
west Missouri towns, he has another 
guess coming. In 1912 I saw over 
7,000 bushels of sweet potatoes stored 
at Neosho. 

In the great horse review stake for 
1915, to be trotted in 1918, the only 
representatives of the great Kentucky 
gire Tregorith, 2:0914, sire of the 
world’s fastest trotting yearling, Air- 
dale (1), 2:15%, (3) 2:09, 28 trotters 
and five pacers, (four trotters in 2:10 
or better) are owned by R. W. Fau- 
cett of Neosho, both dams were bred 
in southwest Missouri. 

At Sarcoxie, I met Ed Hudson, and 
he said: “I was not satisfied with 
simply selling more farm homes at 
auction than any man in the United 
States, but I started out to make a 
day’s sales that even the commission- 
erg selling the wild domain of Uncle 
Sam’s holdings might have svme- 
thing to keep in mind; so on June 7, 
1 sold $23,850 worth of southwest Mis- 
souri farm homes.” Don’t you call 
that a good citizen of a little strawber- 
ry town, that heretofore has depended 
on strawberries and poppies, to ad- 
yertise its existence? 

I saw John E. Cramer just after he 
had driven out of a field almost too 
ripe, and was cutting a field so green 
that he said he would like to let it 
stand a few days longer, but the four 
mules out of trotting bred dams had a 
big joh to save what he must save, 
and if he could not cut one place, he 
must cut the other. Cramer said: “I 
am glad you came, just at the time 
you did, because I think I have the 
best farm work horse in the county, 
by Hinder Wilkes, son of Red Wilkes, 
dam of Borbon W., son of Bourbon 
Wilkes, out of a daughter of Seaiskin 
Wilkes, son of George Wilkes. That 
did not keep me from breeding his dam 
for a Missouri mule, and after I got 
one of them, they brought in old Zo- 
lock, 2:0514, sire of the first 2:10 
pacer of 1915, and in a solid bay colt, 
at her side, I have a colt good enough 
to enter in all the futurities, and make 
the Russians wish they had his moth- 
er 

One of the neighbors of John M. 
House suggested that it would not do 
to breed his draft mares to his little 
trotting-bred horse, and House told 
him not to go to a draft horse with 
them, That was in 1914. In 1915 he 
is breeding all his mares to House’s 
pony. It was possibly what he learned 
when a team of the little one passed 
him on the road to town with the same 
load of wheat out of a soft field in 
threshing time, last year- 

I know more than one whe has 
learned the same lesson. Up in Nod- 
away county they learned they could 
get more for colts from Robert Rys- 
dyk 2:1314, out of draft mares, than 
they could for colts by draft sires out 
of the same mares, If it had been 
carried still further and the fillies bred 
to jacks, the difference in the price of 
Mules from the Rysdyk mares would 
have been still greater. I might be- 
come discouraged if I did not once in 
a while get a crumb of comfort, like 
the following, “I should have an- 
Swered long ago, but this is a busy 
season with us farmers, and I have 
been waiting for the arrival of the 
foals. Foxey Molly has a fine filly 
foal, now six weeks old by the Search- 
er (2), 2:1744. It is a fine individual 
4nd has more speed at the pace than 
anything I have ever seen. Norjestic, 
y Reserve Fund, hag a colt two weeks 
Old by Presspedition 48388, by Bxpedi- 





tion, out of Ideal, cross by Belsire. 
This is a beautiful colt, large and 
smooth built, a nice square gaited 
trotter. Both foals are entered in the 
Kansas-Oklahoma futurity. 

“In regard to Colman’s Rural World, 
will say that I have been one of your 
pupils for 15 years. It was the land- 
ing of Reserve Fund by yourself and 
Gov. Colman that induced me to pur- 
chase Norjestic. Very truly yours, 

“TI, L. HEATON: 

“Harper, Kansas.” 

It is just such a statement as I once 
got from a party a little south of 
there, and the next year he sold a 
four-year-old out of a Tennessee 
Wilkes mare for $1,000. I hope Mr. 
Heaton will have as good luck. It 
might be, as the first 2:10 pacing 
mare bred in Missouri was out of a 
mare that had raised a mule. I should 
wish Mr. Cramer the same luck. If I 
am right, Cramer’s Zolock colt will 
trot ,and should develop into a great 





trotting sire—L. EF. Clement, Pierce 
City, Mo, 
Charles L. Littlefield, for many 


years widely known as a jockey, own- 
er and trainer of horses, died in 
Brooklyn on July 9. Littlefield was 83 
years old. He rode some of the best 
race horses of nearly a half century 
ago and appeared at all of the impor- 
tant race tracks of that day. 
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PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR CHICAGO INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 

















At a meeting of the directors of the 
International Live Stock Exposition 
Association, Chicago, it was decided, 
in view of existing conditions, to have 
exhibits of “fat stock” and horses at 
the 1915 show, and if, in the judgment 
of the directors, conditions within the 
next few months should warrant, the 
entire breeding list will be added to 
the classification. 

While there are no indications of 
disease anywhere at the present time, 
still, for the protection of the exhib- 
itors and in the interest of the live 
stock industry at large, it was deemed 
advisable to take this precautionary 
action. 


DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS. 








The sixth annual Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress will be held at Dairy Show Vark, 
Waterloo, Iowa, September 27 to Octo- 
ber 3, inclusive. Due to the postpone- 
ment of the 1915 National Dairy Show, 
the Dairy Cattle Congress will be the 
only exclusive dairy show, offering 
prizes to all of the leading dairy 
breeds, held in America this year 

The dates of the show have been 
placed two weeks earlier to enable the 
herds to reach the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in plenty of time for the 
dairy cattle judging October 18. These 
dates immediately follow the Illinois 
State Fair and just precede the Royal 
Live Stock Show at Kansas City, thus 
forming a very attractive circuit for 
dairy cattle exhibitors. 


BOYS’ FEEDING CONTEST FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL. 








With’a view to developing a school 
of successful feeders of cattle, sheep 
and swine, from the ranks of the 
youthful members of our farm homes 
and firesides, whose achievements may 
in time surpass the best traditions of 
their ancestors as meat producers, the 
Union Stock Yards and Transit Com- 
pany will offer the following prizes 
on animals fed by boys 16 years old 
and under: 

Best steer or heifer under 30 months. 
—First prize, $50; second prize, $40; 
third prize, $30; fourth prize, $20; 
fifth prize, $10. 

Best pen of five lambs of any of the 
mutton breeds.—First prize, $50; sec- 
ond prize, $40; third prize, $30; fourth 


of 3,000 A. R 


Best pen of five barrows under 12 
months.—First prize, $50; second 
prize, $40; third prize, $30; fourth 
prize, $20; fifth prize, $10. 

Conditions. 


All entries to be made in the name 
and by the feeder. Exhibitors will be 
required to personally care for their 
animals without the aid of an assist- 
ant, 

Feeding term from August ist to 
opening of the International. 

Notice of intention to enter one or 
more of these breeding contests to be 
mailed to B. H. Heide, secretary Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, at the begin- 
ning of the feeding period, who will 
upon receipt of notification mail for- 
mal entry blanks. No entrance fees 
will be charged in above classes 





GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB ISSUES 
VALUABLE PAMPHLET. 





The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
has recently published a valuable 
pamphlet for the benefit of Guernsey 
breeders and the public in general 
who are interested in knowing what 
this breed is accomplishing. This 
pamphiet is of handy size, neatly 
bound in a gray cover, is well ilus- 
trated with pictures of the leading 
cows of the breed and contains much | 
valuable information. In the fore-| 
part of the book appear statistics re- | 
garding the advanced register work | 
which have been compiled in Such a | 
way that they make very interesting | 
reading 

Following this there ig an interest- | 
ing description of the breeding and 
feeding of the three Guernsey cows 
Yeksa Sunbeam, May Rilma_ and 
Murne Cowan, which produced world’s 
champion records over all breeds. The | 
cost of these records and profit from 
same is also discussed. 

Following this a report of a study | 
records appears In 


this study the. first 1,500 records com- 
pleted by Guernsey cows is compared 
with the last 1,500; in production of 
milk, butter fat and average per cent. 
There are now nearly 4,000 Guernsey 
cows which have completed yearly of- 
ficial records. 

The general articles in the first sec- 
tion of the book are followed bj an 
advanced register index which con- 
taing the names of 3,200 animals to- 
gether with their milk and butter fat 
production, age at which their record 
was made and the months which they 
carried a calf during their reeord. In 
addition to this there appeare the lat- 
est list of Guernsey advanced register 
sires and great producing dams which 
are those animals that have two or 
more A. R. progeny 





The St. Louls Agricultural Fair will 
be held in St. Louis October 4 to 9. 
Plans are under way for a mouster 
exhibition of live stock, agricultural 
products and manufactured articles of 
all kinds. Details will be given in 
next issue of the Rural World. 
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CHICKS SHOW SIGNS OF TROUBLE 
FROM FOWL TICKS. 














Can you tell me what to do for my 
young chickens? They are all right 
until they are a week old, but after 
that they get sore behind and die in a 
day or two. Some are little hard 
sores, and others are almost as large 
as the end of your thumb. 

I have pure-bred Plymouth Rocks 
and nothing else. The old ones are 
healthy. We take the Rural World.— 
Enquirer, Illinois. 


Doubtless the correspondent’s chick- 
ens are troubled with external para- 
sites, such as the fowl tick. The sores 
have resulted from being puncturcd by | 
some such parasite. Where this oc- 
curs the infested quarters shoujd be 
thoroughly cleaned and _ disinfected, 
and if possible, the brooding yard 
should be removed to new quarters. 
The parasite harbors in old hen houses 
and will remain there for an unusual 
length of time. Dipping the fow!s in 
one of the coal tar disinfectants, the 
same as igs used for dipping sheep, is 
one of the most practical methods to 
employ. Birds which have the sores 
developed should be greased with 
vaseline in small quantities.—An- 
awered by Prof. H. L. Hempster, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

P. S.—The sores may be due to in- 
juries. If so, treat as ordinary wounds. 


CHICKS DIE FROM LACK OF SHADE 
IN SUMMER, 

“Poultry cannot thrive in suramer 
unless provided with cool, shady 
quarters,” says Prof. H. L. Kempster, 
of the poultry department of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. “The 
young stock will not make economical 
growth, and there will be a larger 
number of deaths among them if their 
quarters are not shadéd. With mature 
stock the egg production will be cut 
down quite largely because of exces- 
sive heat.” 

Ducks are especially susceptible to 
the direct rays of the hot sun, accord- 
ing to Professor Kempster and one 
should never 
unless they have shade. Poultry 
houses set on blocks so that the chicks 
can go underneath, orchards, patches 
of corn, ete., are measures which can 
be easily employed Farmers will 
find that a corn field will make one of 
the most satisfactory places for rais- 
fing the young as soon as they do not 
require the close attention necessary 
during their early life. 

Patches of sunflowers planted now 
will be of great value later on, and the 
better growth the chicks will make 
and the increased egg production will 
repay well any efforts made to provide 
more comfortable quartera for the 
poultry flocks. 


CHICKEN “GAPES.” 


The “gapes” often cause heavy loss 
tn a flock of young chickens, If care 
ig taken to keep the chicks off of the 
ground and keep them out of the wet 
there need be little danger. “Gapes” 
are caused by small worms that fasten 
themselves to the inside wall_of the 
windpipe. They thus obstruct the 
passage of the air and cause suffoca- 
tion. The gape worm is a parasite in 
the common earth worm. When 
chicks are permitted to run at large 
and especially when their runs are on 
wet ground or wet grass they pick up 
many earthworms. When the ground 
is very wet, as after a rain or even 
in the morning after a heavy dew, 
many of these worms come to the sur- 
face. The chicks pick them up and 
thus introduce the gape worms into 
their system. Some ground that has 
long been used for chicken runs may 
become badly infested. with gape 
worms, A change of location is advis- 
able. Plow up the old range, grow a 























crop on it and in a year or two it will 


likely be free from parasites. 


attempt to raise them |’ 
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remains the same. 


Description 


This magnificent 33-plece dinner set is 
the product of one of the finest and larg- 
eat potteries tin the world, the old rose 
and gold leaf design having become fa- 
mous in aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each plece there ts a 
cluster of roses depicted in their natural 
colors and surrounded by the brilliant 
green foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing ts the fragrance. The rich 
gold leaf border on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of the old 
roses, and makeg this a valuable and 
beautiful dinner get. 


World Renowned 


Each dish bears the genuine stamp and 
TRADH MARK of the great world-re- 
nowned Owen China Company of Mi- 
nerva, Ohio, This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set of dishes, 
guarantees them absoluteiy. It proves to 
you that this Is the original Owen china- 
ware. Oh, if you were only able to see 
the dishes themselves, the rich deep red 
of the old roses, which ts burned into 
the ware itself so deep that it won't 
wear off, no matter how much er how 
long you use the dishes. 

Each set is complete and comes nicely 
packed in a neat box and ts shipped to 
you by express. We will guarantee, no 
matter how many dishes you may have 
that you wili prize this set above all oth- 
ers that you may possess. 





Thousands Write Us Like This 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED. 


The 33-plece dinner set has beon receiv- 
ed O. EK. It ts the prettiest dinner set 
I ever saw—it is just grand. Al! of my 
neighbors who have seen the dinner set 
want to get a set just like mine.—S. B, 
McKeithen, Oameron, N. G@ 


WIFE TOO ELATED TO WRITK 

Lettie Travis (my wife) is too muck 
elated over her dishes just received from 
you to write, so I write for her. They 
are far more beautiful and much better 
ware than she expected. Please accept 
our thanks for same.—Kelsle Travis, Har- 
din, Kentucky. 

a 
ALL O. K. 

f receftved my dishes, post cards and 
extra surprise all O. EK, and they are 
simply fine.—Meta Reiter, Wheetley, Ark. 

There ts hardly a reader of this won- 
derfal offer who cannot seoure one of 
these beautiful 23-plece er seta and 
secure it within a fow Gays after send- 
ing name for Instructions, 





Ce ee | 


of this wonderful offer, man, woman, boy or girl can get one of 
these sets. We have already given away nearly 25,000 sets since we 
started our dish offer, and although we have to pay more for our 
dishes now on account of the war in Europe our great popular offer | 
Don’t let this opportunity pass or you will regret it when it is too late. Nowisthetime. {4 
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33-Piece 


41 Extra 
Articles 
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Big Free 
Offer 


115 High-Grade Needles 

















Fill out the coupon below and send 
ft in to us and we wiil send you @ sam- 
ple of our famous needlecase, containing 
an assortment of 116 needles for every 
purpose, including bodkin, darners, etc. 


When you get the sample needlecase 
we want you to show it to 16 of your 
friends and neighbors, and tell them 
about a very special offer whereby each 
person you see can get a meediecase just 
like yours, free. 


As soon as we get the conpon below 
with your name and address on it we 
will lay aside one of these handsome 
sets of dishes, and the 412 extra articles, 
and send you the big sample needie- 
Case, together with full instructions, 
and everything necessary te make 
the lUttle work easy for you, 60 
that as soon as you finish your work we 
can send you the 33-piece dinner set and 
the 41 Extra Articles by express without 
@ minute’s delay. An offer could not be 
more liberal or more fair and we know 
you will be delighted, 


I also include with each set of dishes 
my special plan for paying all express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan is 
go simple you can’t fail to earn a set of 
these dishes ff you will only make up 
your mind to do eo, 
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41 Extra Articles 


FREE 


The 33-piece dinner set is not all you 
get by any means. The truth of the mat- 
ter is there is so much to tell about this ff 
big new gift plan of ours that we cannot 
get it all in this space. It is full of 
SURPRISES and DELIGHTS for those of 
our friends who are willing to lend us a 
helping hand at spare times, 


A Surprise 


The very first letter you get from us 
will surprise you before you open it. It 
will also delight you by telling all about 
the big coliection of rare and beautiful 
post cards which we want to give you in 
addition to the dishes, 


Another Surprise 


And still, THAT is not all. One of the 
prettiest surprises of all is kept a secret 
until the day you get the dishes and find 
@ pretty present that you knew nothing 
about. Isn't this a fascinating idea? 
And what makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice for every- 
one of your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'lt tell.you ALL about it as soon as 
ve saa the coupon with your name 

n 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME 


The coupon starts the whole thing. 
Just send me your name and address. I 
don’t ask you to send any postage or 
anything else—just the coupon. So hurry 
up and send it in. . 

When: you get the beautiful dishes, 40 
post cards, and the extra gurprise pre- 
mium you will say, “How can you af- 
ford to give such beautiful premiums for 
such little work?” Never mind now HOW 
LT am able to give these valuable gifts, on 
such & very, very easy plan, the fact re- 
mains that I DO give them only to my 
friends who are willing to lend me 4 
helping hand during their spare time. 


SIGN THE COUPON—IT STARTS EY- 
EBYTHING. \ 








































Send No Money 
Century Mercantile Co., 


St. Louis, Mo, 










I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the big sample needlecasgo, and 
tell me all about your big offer. 
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AND THE KITCHEN 





Ehe Heine Gide t & mesting place 
for weekly ga tee of the Rural 
World family, il ef ite members are 


invited to ~~ mere in 
a good fe’ D. 
letters and get really acquainted. 
The Kitchen ig a factor in the Home 
Circle that no one eal do without. 
e. 


ethers your ideas and experi 


SUMMER’S JOYS AND NATURE’S 
WAY 





Oh, the joys we have in summer, 
When the birds are singing gay, 
And the balmy breeze ig coming, 
And we've fiowers on the way! 
Nature really seems rejoicing, 
And her ways are always fair— 
In the rain and sun’s a blessing— 
Things are growing everywhere. 


There are fishes in abundance, 
Squirrels are playing in the trees, 
Cows are grazing in the pasture 
And we see the busy bees. 
Butterflies around do hover 
And most joyous do they seem; 
And the little rippling brooklet 
Seems a cheerful little stream. 


Ob, sweet nature, you’re so charming, 
We are all in love with you— 

And the skies do seem a smiling 
On a canopy of blue. 

Hear the katy-dids and crickets! 
And the stars shine bright above, 

And the silver moon’s a wonder— 
All proclaim God’s wondraus love. 
St. Louis. ALBERT EB. VASSAR. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO SOME 
OF OUR OLD WRITERS. 





Dear Home Circle:—Well, here I 
come to answer roll-call. Have writ- 
ten letters, but never got them off. 
And you went on all right. If my mite 
was as acceptable as the widow’s in 
the Bible, I would gladly cast it in. 
What little I have written was most- 
ly for the friendship in it. I love to 
know that the old writers are alive 


and well. : 
I will tell you about our near neigh- 


bors, the birds. In the yard is a pole 
with a nice martin box on it. Three 
families dwell therein. If they could 
only stay all the year, there would be 
less loss of chicks, for the martins 
make Mr. Hawk sail off in a hurry. 
We always hail the coming of the 
martins in the spring. 

Dear little wren built in the yard, 
too, under the cover of an ash barrel. 
They raised a family of eight, a nest- 
ful. They were not quite three weeks 
setting and growing to maturity. Then 
the mocking bird always builds in a 
large elm in front of the kitchen win- 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 
very vrettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a i \Iittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, 
4teeth, rosy cheeks, 
’ beautiful eyes, 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This dol! free for 
gelling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
, give an extra sur- 
prise gift for prempt- 
Ress) Send no money—just your name. 
PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BR. W. 
St. Louis, Mo. 































CENTERPIECE 

B2 inch — Round 10¢ 

} This beautifal centerpiece” 

for oatline qras is 
can 

Goth. Vou may have your 

hoice of the following de- 


Century Mercantile 

















Co, St. Louis, Mo, 
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dow where we can look out when eat- 
ing breakfast and see the male bird re- 
joicing over his home; he will sail up 
a few feet and then down to the nest 
singing his melodies. They are much 
company. I wish I could tell the notes 
of each bird that they imitate. I guess 
that C. D. Lyon and Jasper Blines 
could. Was glad to see Mr. Lyon’s 
name and know he is still! here. 

My garden is furnishing the table 
very well. Have nice blackberry vines 
growing for next year that I got from 
Jacob Faith; also got gladiolus and 
dahlia tubers, but the dahlias did not 
grow. The Rural World roses are do- 
ing fine. I let one bloom (pink) but 
it would have been better for the bush 
had I disbudded it. 

Mrs. Mardis, I have two clumps of 
your sweet clover and they are 
higher than the fence. The yellow 
reminds one of golden rod. The bees 
love it. Adieu!—‘“Aunt Ray,” Mis- 
souri. 





INTERESTING NOTES ON FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES. 





Dear Home Circle Friends:—Can 
anyone lack for vegetables this year 
when rains are so abundant? We are 
raising two crops, both vegetables and 
weeds. We find it best to grabble ey- 
ery one of the Irish potatoes now and 
use or sell, so that they will not be 
rotting in the wet soil and they will 
produce another good crop. 

We want to reecomend the Japanese 
radish. It is larger than all others, 
of a mild flavor, never gets pithy and 
is tender even when beginning to go 
to seed. 

The bugs ate our muskmellon vines, 
when first coming up, until it was hard 
to get a stand. 

We boiled pepper pods and sprin- 
kled pepper tea on the cucumber 
vines and cabbage heads, to keep the 
bugs away. Black pepper can also be 
sprinkled on these plants to good ef- 
fect. 

About 17 years ago we set out six 
Lucretia dewberry vines. They have 
been plowed up twice, but they have 
grown and spread until there is now 
about half an acre, and three times a 
week we gather about a crate of as 
fine berries-as I ever saw. 

There are some black raspberry 
vines in a thicket in our orchard that 
for years have bloomed and never get 
any fruit. We are mowing them out 
of the way now. Wonder why they 
never fruit? 

My brother lives in Milton, Pierce 
county, Washington. He writes me 
that one man eight miles from Milton 
has eight acres in red raspberries and 
had 150 pickers busy. Twenty thou- 
sand pickers will be needed in the val- 
ley to gather the Snider and Ever- 
green blackberry; the latter, bearing 
until frost, is the variety that we 
should all raise. 

Will someone write about building 
a greenhouse, the cost of a small one 
and would it pay in a common sized 
town like ours (Bolivar)—wNettie B. 
Richmond, Missouri. 





LOST AND FOUND—A SCROLL. 





Dear Home Circle:—Once upon a 
time, not so long ago, a “bondswoman” 
sent in a story about a king’s daugh- 
ter who had written a “scroll” con- 
taining good news to mankind; 
through some mishap the script, alas, 
was lost, andthe dear bondswoman 
bewailed the fact as a great calamity. 

Now harken to glad tidings, a simi- 
lar scroll was found by the same 
king’s daughter who handed it to the 
writer for publication in the good old 
Rural World. Thus it reads: 

Be generous, give unstintingly, give 
freely of affection to man and beast 
for the latter are appreciative of kind 
treatment as any human being. Do 
not be miserly with kind words; an 
old Sunday school song rings in my 
ears now which was all about kind 
words that never die, never die, no 
never die. It is the least we can give. 

If one cannot give money, food or 
clothing, give love and kind deeds 
which go a long ways in our bank ac- 
count with God and heaven on earth. 


Then there igs the glorious ability of 
giving mentally all that we cannot 
give materially. The poorest with a 
generous heart may lavish ~ love 
thoughts, health and wealth thoughts, 
to all those who are in need of these 
precious gifts. We must not hold 
back, but send out generously with 
all our heart, for the more we give 
the more we receive. All good re- 
flects back on the giver, it is a case of 
“as ye sow, so shall ye reap.” When 
once used to it, the pleasure of sow- 
ing goodness and happiness wherever 
we can is great! 

Here is another glorious truth, 
namely, that our hand is God’s hand. 
That is a grand idea to be pondered 
over. 

We all desire to give and are mis- 
erable because we think ourselves too 
poor to givé as we would like. Ban- 
ish that idea! Send your. -good gifts 
mentally and with all your loving 
heart, open your hand, give, let all 
good gifts flow out; the blessings 
therefrom will surely reflect back to 
the donor. 

A day full of good. deeds is worth 
more before God than two days full of 
empty wordy praying. There is con- 
siderable praying and preaching go- 
ing on and yet, what does it avail? If 
thoughts and deeds do not keep in line 
with the praying and preaching it is as 
naught before God. 

If withholding makes poorer then 
we must open our hand wide and give, 
give. We have so much to give; every 
kind deed or word is a gift. God is 
our supply, hence as His heirs we are 
rich and can afford to give. 

Here ends the _ scroll.—Claire V. 
D’Oench, St. Louis. 





ADVICE TO OLD PEOPLE, 





To the Home Circle:—Be patient 
when you do not get all you want. 


Don’t be sensitive about slights. If 
you are snubbed, take it as a joke. If 
you are ignored, never mind; you can 
respect yourself if no one else does. 

If your hearing is poor, and others 
get impatient because you do not un- 
derstand them, never mind; be sorry 
for them. If you can’t hear, just think 
that they didn’t want you to anyway, 
or they would speak louder. 

Do not ask for anything that you 
can possibly do without. 

Always have a smile and a kind 
word, no matter what others may 
have. 

Say “thank you” and “please” for 
favors. 

If you want to invite company and 
do not feel free to do so, just get a 
good book and read and find your 
company there. 

If you are lonely, remember that 
there are others worse off than you. 


If you can, send a message to them. 
Remember how many extra steps 
must be taken for you and how tire- 
some it must be. 
Every morning say: “I'll try to be 
happy today and help others to be.— 
Mrs. M. J. O. Whiting, Washington. 





COOKERY OF STRONG FLAVORED 
VEGETABLES. 





The many people who believe they 
cannot eat cabbage, cauliflower, on- 
ions, and turnips without suffering 
from indigestion, and the many oth 
who do not like these strong flavo 
vegetables, which are very valuable 
in the diet, should change their meth- 
od of cooking them, suggests Miss 
Oberlin, of Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Use a large quantity of water in 
proportion to the quantity of vege- 
table to be cooked. To prepare cream- 
ed cabbage cut the cabbage, not too 
fine, with a knife. Have two quarts 
of slightly salted water boiling rapid- 
ly, add one quart of coarsely cut cab- 
bage. Boil, uncovered, until the cab- 
bage is tender when tried with a fork. 
Drain at once and add one cup of me- 
dium white sauce. The mixture may 
then be placed in a well buttered bak- 
ing dish, covered with buttered 
crumbs, and browned in a moderate 
oven. 

Onions, cauliflower, and turnips may 
be prepared in the same way. Small 
onions should be boiled whole, larger 
ones cut in quarters; cauliflower may 
be left in the head or brokep into 
smaller pieces; and turnips should be 
cut in cubes. 

The advantages of this method of 
cooking are: The vegetable stays 
white or pale green in color, the cdor 
in the house is not disagreeable, the 
flavor is much better, and the food 
more easily digested than when a coy- 
ered kettle or fireless cooker is- used. 





WAYS OF COOKING BEETS. 





Thin out the rows of beets. Take 
the real small ones and ¢ook every 
part of them as we do greena season- 
ing the same and serve with vinegar. 

When beets are as large as walnuts 
or larger, boil together with their 
stems until soft, then peel and put in 
vinegar for pickles. 

Peel and slice raw beets and fry in 
butter, pepper and salt until tender. 

To can beets, boil until tender, then 
peel and slice, then boil in vinegar 
with a little sugar and ground cinna- 
mon or other flavoring.—Nettie Rich- 
mond, Missouri. 





When making hot starch add a level 
teaspoonful of dry washing powder to 
a quart, and the irons will not stick. 








Timely Tips for the Housewife 
IV. What to Do With Sour Cream 


By Nettie E. Maxwell, University of Wisconsin, 








The question is often asked by 
women living in dairy districts: “What 
can be done with sour cream, we often 
have more than we know how to use?” 

It almost seems like asking what 
can be done with money for cream is 
such a valuable food and may be used 
in so Many appetizing ways thai it 
should never be wasted. 

The idea with most women is not 
“what can we do with it, but instead 
tell us some new ways of using it 
profitably.” Many of us have used 
sour cream for griddle cakes, biscuits 
of various kinds, cakes, cookies, short- 
cakes, puddings, salad dressings, meat 
sauces, fish sauces and freezing it with 
fruit juices have made most delight- 
ful ice cream. And did you ever use 
sour cream in place of milk in pre- 
paring a white sauce for codfish? If 
not you have a treat in store. Do not 
cook the cream too long to allow it to 
curdle the mixture. 

But you ask for recipes and here are 
just a few: 

Sour Cream Cookies.—Add a cup of 
sugar and a cup of molasses to two 
cups of rich sour cream, add two well 
beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of soda and 
one of baking powder, a tablespocnful 


of ginger, a dash of cinnamon and 
cloves and enough flour to roll. Let 
stand on ice to chill before rolling out. 

Chocolate Cake.—Take a cupful of 
brown sugar, add a half cup of sour 
cream, a half teaspoonful of soda, one 
egg well beaten, a cup and a half of 
flour sifted with a teaspoon of baking 
powder. Dissolve two squares of choc- 
olate in half a cup of boiling water and 
add to the cake the last thing. Flavor 
with vanilla and bake in two layers. 

Cabbage Salad.—Shred cabbage very 
fine and plunge into cold water to 
crisp. Drain and dress with sour 
cream, sugar, salt and if not quite sour 
enough a very little vinegar may be 
added. This is a salad which can be 
enjoyed at any meal with almost any 
combination of foods. 

Sour cream when mixed with fruit 
juices and sweetened wil 1 freeze 
smooth and velvety. Orange juice 
with sour cream and sugar to sweeten 
is a combination especially tasty and 
delightful. Mix and freeze as an ice 
cream. Raspberry, grape juice or 
peach juice are others. Lemon is 
such an acid with the sour cream also 
an acid that the result is not so good 
unless a sour frozen dish is desired, 
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In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1005. Girls’ Two-Piece Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 4% yards of 27-inch 
material for a 4-year size. 

1334. Costume for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in three” sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
years, and requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
material for an 18-year size’ The skirt 
measures about 24% yards at the lower 
edge. 

1339. Ladies’ Kimono, Perforated for 
Sack Length, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 44- 
inch material for the full length style, 
and 2% yards for sack length, for a 
medium size. 

1004. Girls’ French Dress, 

Cut in four sizes: 2,4, 6 and 
8years. It requires 23% yardg of 44- 
inch material for a 4-year size, 

1290—1289. Ladies’ Costume, 

Waist No. 1290 is cut in six sizes: 34, 

36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
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ure. Skirt No. 1289 is cut in six sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 


measure. It requires 75% yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. The 
skirt measures about 5% yards at its 
lower edge, with plaits drawn out. 
This calls for two separate patterns, 
10c for each pattern. 

1008. Ladies’ Dressing Sack, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 33% yards of 
27-inch material for a médium size. 
1342, Ladies’ Apron, With or Without 

Band Trimming, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1358. Ladies Over Waists, 

Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 49 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
2% yards of 24-inch material for No. 1 
and 1% yards of 44-inch material for 
No. 2 for a 38-inch size. 

1360. Girls’ Dress With Separate Skirt 
Attached to an Under Waist, 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

1347. Child’s Coat. 


Cut in four sizes: 1, 2, 4 and 6 





THE 


ERRYAMEALUE 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rlirts 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Ilinois, 


Dear little folks, our first prize game 
for this week was sent in by Flazel 
Best, of Wolbach, Nebraska, whose 
game is called: “Drown the Duck.” 

Drown the Duck. 
(Described by Hazel Best.) 

The players form a ring and a boy 
or girl runs around outside the ring 
tapping each player on the back saying, 





rare? 





“Drake,” until someone is chosen for 
“Duck.” This is done by calling 
“Duck,” instead of “Drake,’”’ when the 


player who is circling the outside taps 
the one chosen on the back. This play- 
er (who is now the duck) runs after 
the other player following the exact 
path taken by the first player until 
first player is caught. 

Hazel—I will send you a prize for 
this game soon. I would be real glad 
to have the story you mention, only 
we don’t have room for stories yet. 
Thank you for the offer, just the same. 
Our next prize game was sent in by 
Annabelle Dilley, of Moscow, Kansas, 
whose game is called: “Fruit Bas- 
ket.” 

Fruit Basket. 

(Described by Annabelle Dilley.) 

The players are all seated except 
one who gives the others the name of 
a fruit. This player then.tries to call 
the name of some fruit he has given 
three times, before the player who has 
that name says it once. If the caller 
succeeds he gets the other player’s 
seat and this player must call out 
names. Whenever the caller cries: 
“Fruit basket upside down,” all the 
players must change seats and of 
course the caller tries to get a seat. 
The one left standing must be caller. 

Annabelle—Another game has been 
printed with this name, but as this is 
a different game I am printing it and 
will send you a prize soon. Our next 
prize game was sent in by Lera 
Smith, Riverview, Ala.; whose game 
is called: “Jack in a Ring.” 


Jack in a Ring. 
(Described by Lera Smith.) 

To begin the game, a very large 
ring is drawn on the ground and an- 
other smaller ring is drawn inside it. 
One of the players stands in the in- 
side ring and the rest circle between 
the inside and the outside ring. The 
one in the middle says: “Who is go- 
ing around my head stall?” The ones 


marching around say: “Jack in a 
ring—go.” The one in the center 
says: “Any of my sheep gone?” The 


ones marching around answer, “No.” 
Everytime they say “No,” one of the 
players in the circle drops out and 











years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 4-year size. 
1157. Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1346. Girls’ Apron. 

Cut in five sizes: 6>8, 10,12 and 14 
years. It requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 12-year size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ayve., St. Louis, Mo.: 
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hides. When they have all gone the 
player in the center goes to find them, 

Lera—I will send you a prize fo, 
this game real soon. You area smart 
little girl to be able to use a typewrit- 
er. 

Paul Doughty, Stafford, Mo.—1 wij 
send you a prize for your game calle: 
“Going to Mill and Back’” and print it, 
too, if you will answer the following 
questions: 

Does each player who hides a pep- 
cil behind him walk or hop on the. 
marks in the square? And when ap. 
other player guesses which hand the 
pencil is in, does that player take hig 
place? And who wins the game? 

Clara Robbins, Fowler, Kans.—Yoyr 
game has been printed before, but | 
will send you a prize for your interegt 
and trouble. 

Helen Robbins, Fowler, Kans.—Your 
game has also been printed befors 
and although it was very nicely writ. 
ten and described in an interesting 
way I cannot print it, because you see, 
our little members already know how 
to play it. But I will send you a prize 
for your trouble, and hope that you 
and your sister will send in other 

egames. 

As this is all the space we have 
this week, will say good bye. 





DRINKS FOR HOT DAYS, 





As the hot days of summer come, 
the drug stores and ice cream pariors 
become more popular. It sometimes 
seems difficult to find something at 
home to serve, as a substitute for the 
drinks and frozen dishes sold at these 
places. 
ceptable drinks which may be pre- 
pared in a short time if the house- 
wife will keep the few necessary in- 
gredients on hand. . 

Raspberry juice, when diluted and 
slightly sweetened is very delicious. 
irape juice may be purchased in va- 
Tious sized bottles or canned at home 
when grapes are plentiful, and is also 
very good when served cold on sum- 
mer days. Some _ recipes for more 
elaborate beverages are: ’ 

Piazza Puach—Juice 2 lemons; juice 
2 oranges, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups grape 
juice, 2 cups water. a 

Fruit Puneh—Juice 6 lemons, 2 cups 
water, 1 pound of sugar, chopped rind 
1 lemon, 2 bananas (sliced fine), 1 
grated pineapple, % bottle marachino 
cherries, 2 quarts appolinaris water. 

Pineapple Punch—One cup _ grated 
pineapple, 2 cups water, 2 cups sugar, 
1% cup fresh tea, 3 oranges, 1 cup 
grape juice, 2% quarts water. 





PICNIC SUGGESTIONS. 





“The enjoyment of a picnic is apt to 
lie in the simplicity of the arrange- 
ment.” Its object is recreation and 
this should govern the preparation. 
Delicate or complex cookery is “out 
of place.” One should keep in mind 
that the picnic lunch takes the place 
of the regular meals, therefore simple, 
substantial food which packs easily 
and carries well- should be chosen. 
Following are food stuffs that are suit- 
able for a picnic lunch: 

Meats—Meat loaf with hard cooked 
egg center; cold sliced meat; “Wien- 
ies;” fried chicken; cold sliced bam; 
sardines. 

Sandwiches—Plain; Boston brown 
bread; chopped ham and salad dress- 
ing; cheese and pimento; nut bread 
sandwiches; date; peanut. 

Salads—Salmon; potato; cottage 
cheese; cold slaw; deviled eggs. 

Relishes—Radishes; celery; olives; 
pickles; potato chips. 

Fruits—aAli fresh fruits. 

Sweets—Cookies, cakes, candy nuts. 

Beverages—Coffee, iced tea-lemon- 
ade. 

Use paper plates, cups, ete., so a8 to 
reduce the amoun? of things to be car- 
ried home. Have all food well pre- 
pared, daintily packed, plenty of it and 
not too great a variety.—Miriam 
Haynes, Colorado. 





All ingredients for cakes should be 
weighed accurately. The flour m' 
be dry, as it will prevent the cakes 
rising in the oven. If not kept in @ 
tin or barrel it is well to stand it on 
the plate rack above the oven for kalf- 
an-hour before using, to ensure i 





dryness. To make the cakes light, the 





flour should also be sifted. 


There are, however, many ac- > 
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| What Rearton Saw 





By Vaughan Kester 


ture can be made visible to a man.” 








(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-MerrilI Co.) 
in 


EARTON dropped down 
‘R chair I pushed forward. 


“Can you give 
or two?” he asked. 


“As many as you like,” I answered. 


the 


me a moment 


“Oh, come!” I imterposed. “Let’s 
drop this.” 

“No, I can’t.” He had become sud- 
denly grave. “I want you to promise 
me that if*I send for you during the 
next week you will respond to the 
summons.” 


you abotit to engage in?” 


“My dear boy, it’s not folly! 


ceptible of positive proof, that the fu- 


“See here, Rearton,—what folly are 


If 
what I expect happens, I shall be eble 
to gratify a rational desire to read the 








against my will and reason held me 
spellbound. I could not draw away 
my own from them. I followed their 
search into futurity. 

At last, in desperation, placing my 





the quality of his mind, though in- 
comparably acute, was debased and 
diseased far beyond the limits of the 
rational, yet nothing could be further 
removed from insanity nor madness. 





spoke. 


Rearton said, “This is my~friend,” 
placing his hand on my arm as he 


hands upon the table, I sought with 
the aid of the support it gave to ris@ 
It was all folly! I must throw off 


this influence—it was a cheat—a swin- 
dle strange that I should be 
powerless to resist. 

Suddenly as I struggled to retain 
the mastery over my senses a cry of 
pain escaped my lips. I had received 
a shock as though the base of my 


The man, having advanced to the 
center of the room, and acknowledged 
the introduction by an inclination of 
the head, said, “Let us begin.” JI ob- 
served the same quality in his speech 
that had arrested my attention in his 
face. Soft-and sweet as the tones of 





“Just wait till I put my name to future,—my own particularly.” . 
this—” and I signed the letter before “When you do,” I burst out, “I hope bis voice were, they were entirely di- brain had been seared with a red-hot 
me. I'll be there to see how the thing’s Vorced from feeling. It was a soulless iron. I felt my head go down upom 
He watched me fold and slip it into done!” perfection. ae, gate ty a oe 
an envelope, then he said: “That’s exactly the favor I’m ask- In the center of the room was a ia- ‘#4 mine swayed me. ) 
: , ble with three chairs drawn about it. (Continued Next Issue. 
a. a a ee We sat silently looking at each Rearton took the one at the head, and 
“ae 5 other for a moment. I felt vaguely in response to his bidding I seated my- Once Tee Often. 
__ “Come Bow, Rearton,” I entreated. that my friend was not the man for self at the foot. The man—medium or Parson Black (sternly)—Did you 
Let me off if it’s to be another ialk such experiments. He was far too whatever he might be—dividing the come by dat watahmelyun honestly, 


on spiritualism!” 
“Confound it! 


natural. 


Why will you per- 
sist in calling my beliefs by what to 
me is the most offensive of names? I 
recognize the existence of the super- 
Every intelligent man must.” 
“Then, praise heaven, I am not in- 


likely to be the dupe of another’s cun- 
almost to the 
essentially a 
dreamer with all a dreamer’s love of 


ning, being sensitive 
verge of weakness, 


the unreal. 


she know?” I asked. 


“What does Miss Kent say ?—~loes 


space between us. 

For a moment or two I kept my 
glance fastened upon him, then I turn- 
ed to Rearton. A marked change had 
taken place in his appearance. He had 
sunk down in his chair in a heap like 
a drunken man or an imbecile in a 


Bruddeh Bingy? 
The Melon Toter—"Deed I did, pab- 
son; ebry day fo" nigh on twe weeks! 


An Appropriate Aspect. 
According to the daily papers, the 
wife of a certain governor was telling 

















telligent.” “Miss Kent is quite willing.” period of bodily degeneracy corres- 
“I want to ask you this. How much “Probably she agrees with me that_ ponding to the mental. The white of * Servant about her husband. 
more than you actually see would you it’s all 2 pack of nonsense.” his eyes showed through their half “My husband, Bridget,” she said 
be willing io believe?” “There you're mistaken,” he said opened lids a dull lead color. His Proudly,” is at the head of the state 
“A great deal less,—and even then I quickly. skin was splotched and yellow. He Militia.” : 
question not I'd be pretty well de- “Faith—supreme faith must be seemed scarcely to breathe. It was “Oi ought as much, ma'am,” said 
ceived. The evidences of the senses dominant in her character ihen. Few altogether horrible! Bridget cheerfully. “Ain't he got the 
are no evidences at all. They are women would care to have the man Ag I gazed; slowly he straighiened- foime, malicious look?"—The Youth's 
a cheat 99 times out of 100. The tes- they expect to marry forestall time in up, the lids rolled back, and with a Companion. 
timony of no two witnesses ever ial- the fashion you propose.” convulsive motion—a nervous tremor ay 
lied exactly, even though they stood “Miss Kent is not the ordinary —the sat erect, staring at ihe man. The F RE E 20.25% soman. Benctitat 2-Piewe aie 
side by side looking on the same woman. Her willingness _ shows latter began to sway from side to side, | ai: pres coher af Canplnioe Becp Me menen or eomarionas 
event. sublime faith in our affection. and as the needle follows ihe mag- | »ee¢e¢. W. TERRELL WARD, £14 Institnte Pince, Chicago 
“Come, that’s a broad statement,” he “Quite so,—that is if she really net, so Rearton’s body moved in uni- 
objected. thinks it possible.” son. He was dumbly obedient. atch ree 
“Of a very general truth,” I supple- “I assure you’—and his pale face All this while I was far from being This Splendid we F 
mented. “And it holds good frora the flushed—‘“I assure you she shares my unaffected. I don’t know that I can American made Wateh is 
crucifixion down to the present day, beliefs fully. Why shouldn’t ihe fu- petter describe my sensations than by highly engraved,  stem- 
whether the occasion was most mo- ture be as plain as the past?” saying that Pri. of cold pore aa gmieh ; aotenbae step 
mentous oF Inost trivial.” “Now, see here, Rearton,” I said, “I'm through my veins. I an uncom- dy 4 enw; —es 
I was aware that my friend was dab- not especially fond of argument, and if fortable and cowardly désire to turn | sign. diven tien for selling 
bling in the occult, and if any thing I I ean’t swear my way through a dis- and see who was behind me. This | only 20 iarge, beautiful art 
could say would throw discredit en it pute it is rather apt to languish as far eontinued until I was absohutely and religious pletures at 1c 
I was anxious it should not be left un- as I am coneerned. One thing I am ehilled and shivering’ My head began ee ag FE mee ag ae 


said. 
“Look here,” he continued, “suppos- 
ing I should state to you as a fact sus- 





LS ee 


Don't Wear 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I have Pro- 
duced An Appliance for Men, Women or 
Children That Cures Rupture. 


I Send It On Trial. 
have tried most everything else, 
tome to me. Where others fail is where I 
have my greatest success. Send attached 
coupon today and I will send you free my 





If you 





The above is C. E. Brooks, tnventer of the 
Appliance, who cured himself and who is 
now giving others the benefit of his 


sure of,—if bare one-half of your good 
fortune was mine I'd be amply satis- 
fied with the present. Nothing so re- 
mote as the future would trouble me.’ 


Rearton, seeing that I was net in-| 


clined to discuss the question he had 
propounded, took his leave of me. 

A day or so later I received a note 
from him requesting my immeciate 
presence at his apartments. I jast- 
ened there. He opened the door him- 
| self in response to my knock and I fol- 
lowed into his room. I could see he 
was laboring under some great excite- 
ment. His first words were evidently 
| intended to explain matters. 

“He will be here in a moment.’ He 
spoke hurriedly and in a low voice as 
though he feared a Hstener. “The 
reason I sent for you is because of all 
my friends I think you are the least 
likely to be imposed on. I have ihe 
uneasy feeling that many of my iuves- 
tigations were not conducted with ab- 
solute fairness,—an uncomfortable 
sensation of having been tricked. Un- 
derstand me, my faith in the creat 
principle remains unaltered, but the 
methods used in its demonstration 
have been unworthy.” 

I made a gesture of ridicule and dis- 
sent, and he added: 

“Your unbelief and doubt are my 
mainstay. I trust to you to see that 
what is to follow is carried out in the 
spirit of truth that prompts the un- 
dertaking.” 








experience. If Ry ~~ write 
him teday 


illustrated book on Rupture and fts cure, 
showing my Appliance and giving you 
Prices and names of many people who have 
tried it and were cured. It gives instant re- 





I was about to make a reply when 
some one said in a voice of marvelous 
sweetness and culture: 

“If you are ready, gentlemen.” 

I turned hastily. Standing beside 


—=— 


| envelopes at home in spare time. 














to swim, a sickening nausea lay hold 


. } splendid fob for promptsess., 
of me, and still those wonderful CYCS | PEOPLE'S SUPPLY C0., 


Bept. #. W., ST. LOUIS. MO, 
— —— | 








3 Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,006 PAID CIRCULATION RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World has a family ef over 70,00@ paid in advance sub- 
scribers every week. This means that at least 350,600 farm felks are readers of 
these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a persona) letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the lew rate st which yeu can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. Count up the werds im your 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 76,000 
buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and ne fakes 
under any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 

ADDRESS, 


et ert 








Colman’s Rural World “ews 718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, M6. 
HELP WANTED. FARMS AND LANDS. 
“EARN A WEEKLY SALARY addressing, MISSOURI FARMS; 5 160-acre farms; well 


Ful? par- 
3@c (com). Chauncey Specialty ¢ 
Box 16, Breeklyn, N. Y. 


’ | improwed; $10 to $25 per acre; ether farms. 
ticulars H. Martin, Doniphan, Me. 


Company, 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted €verywhere. 





for 





well improved, 


FARM 160 ACRES, 


_ ~4 sale; 1 miles of Winthrop, ask 2 per 
Government jobs. $70 menth. Short heurs | pont - 2... for selling it. Se 
Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers. Straight, Winthrop, Ark. ; 


Write immediately fer list ef positions now | 
obtaimable. Franklin Institute, Dept. A. 167, 
Reehester, N. Y. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- | 
fer te intreduce my magazine “Investing for | 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a,.copy to anyone | 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning | 
power of meney, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- | 
is the only progressive ; 
financiat journal published. It shows how | 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and rl} 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-23 I ba 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE and pinespple 
plantation, 1@ acres land, all kinds trop 
fruits, one of the finest locations on Indian 
river, cheap if sold soon. Write owner for 
description. Box 126, Eden, Florida. 


FREE LAND:—Another distribetion of 
choice land, part of Demonstration Planta- 
tion the show plantation of the South. 
Free ta people having i impreved within 
five years. Need never live on the land. Ad- 
dress Commissioner H. L. Melmes, Bieck 
Alabama, for particulars. 











vesting for Profit 179, Calvert, 


10 ACRES 





ef good land; 3-room house; 

barn and other buildings; well at house; 3% 
acres ef corm; 3 acres ef wheat; beans and 
cowpeas; peach trees and orange persim- 
| mon trees; horse, wagon, buggy, plows and 











LIVE STOCK. 












































lief when all others fail. Remember, I use 
va salves, no harness, no nes. . ptt the door that gave access to my WOR SALE—Five young fresh Jermy | Al for $850. eo a. SS 
send on trial to prove wha say is tru s : . ? : : - : . > Bs : fen. A 
You are the judge and once having seen my | fTiend’s dressing-room was @ man IM @/ cows. U. F. Denlinger, Baldwin, Kan oh atta — 
iilustrated book and goad you, oi bso loose robe of my = curious — ©. L. C._Pigs, large kind, $15.60 per pale | SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
naa Oe eee “ v it, bu man, riveted m 7 irc Ruebush, Scio Ca os — 
whose letters you can also read. Fill out Not the ey ut the ort f 4 y = for circulars. Ray Rue Sciota, TRO: AL PL S_Write for catalos. 
free coupon below and mail today. It's well attention. saw a colorless face, ie- pt Wersery Company, Port Myers, 
on your = whether you try my AP-| yoid of beard or mustache, a face in- COMING 3-year-old black Percheron stal- | Fla, 
ee oe lion, also 2 fillies coming 3 years old. Mar- 
contestably perfect as to feature and | ten ni wellston, Mo., St. Louis County. | MEMICAN June seed corn, $1.78; clay 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON outline, but the very antithesis of pomneed — ees | Peas $1.50; whippesewii 93. .60. Richmond 
Mr. C. E. Brooks, handsome. The mouth was fine and Ss PATENTS. Hill Farm, Harriston, 
19264 State St., Marshall, Mich. a ey 


Please send me by mail, in plain wrap- 
per, your illustrated book, and full in- 
formation about your Appliance for the 
cure of rupture. 














cruel, the forehead serene and broad, 
with wonderful eyes that burned and 
glowed with a peculiar lusterless fire 
as they met mine. The whole effect 
was distinctly unpleasant. The man 








PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free search and report. Lat- 
est complete patent beok free. P. 
a oe. 230 Barrister Building, Washbing- 
ton, D. CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





25 CENTS BRINGS complete fish bait 
formula, mstructions, which positively lands 
every kind of fish without fat!l. Frank Weizs, 








West Palm Beach, 





BEES AND HONEY. 








Name ..ccccccccccccccacccesccccsseers . 
was of the kind that one might imag- $500.00 PER YEAR raising canaries? The 
AGGrOSS .cececceccccccecececccceccecees fF} ie Murdered from love of crime as an BEST QUCLIES now clever neney 30-1b. new industry. Start at nessa. ease time. 
art, to whom profit was secondary to | c®", » Se cams, $3.30 each. | Very capi show 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, | ho Particulars free. O. F. Smith, 
ME RR SPP pleasure. I instinctively knew that ] Preston, Mina, y — Come, 
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THIS PONY FRE 











“QUEEN 


6QueeN is the cut- 
est little Shetland 
Pony we ever gave away. 
The Pony Editor who has 
already selected over 300 
prize Ponies picked her 
out ofa choice of several 
hundred ponies. ‘“‘Queen"’ 
with her beautiful brown 
silky coat looks just as 
pretty as a picture. No- 
tice how -she_ holds her 
head like the little queen 
she is. And she is just as 
good as she is pretty. 
“Queen”’ is about 42. in- 
ches high and weighs 
around 300 pounds. Hit- 
ched to her nobby pony 
buggy which we give wit 
her she steps right into 
the breast collar with her 
wide Sheltie chest and will 
haul you and all your boy 
and girl friends that can 
ile in up hill and down 
ust about as fast as most 
ig horses. Then if when 
you get hcr you want to 
take a canter across the 
fields and through the 
woods, just slip on her 
beautiful Indian Horse 
hair bridle and tighten > 
the dandy saddle (whic 
we send too) and off you 
go to walk, trot or canter 
or the jollieét sort of a 
horseback ride. ‘‘Queen” 


will tell you just how to 
t her. Don't delay but 








us your name at once, 





and her elegant outfit can name and get “‘Queen”’ and 
be zou: f you are willing her whole outfit. We had 
to do us afavor. Send us just as socn send this won- 
your name today*and we derful Pony and Outfit to 

you as to any other boy or 


pouy winners did snd sed IF YOU WANT TO OWN ‘“‘QUEEN’”’ right away go we can tell 











WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME | THE OUTFI me 


OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS asco ae 
PONY WITH COMPLETEOUTFIT woulls’ wape. to ve 


you such a classy pony 
unless we also send you 
3 the best kind of an outfit 
THIS Is **QUEEN”’ to go with her. We send 

, just the nicest kind of a 
four wheeled pony buggy, 
one that “Queen” can pull 
easiest and one that you 
and also your father and 
mother can ride in most 
comfortably. The harness 
too sets off “Queen” to 
best advantage and is a 
real Shetland Pony har- 
ness. And we want to tell 
yes about the wonderful 
ndian horse hair riding 
bridle. Don't believe 
you ever in all your life 
saw such a pretty bridle. 
It is woven especially for 
us by an old cowboy at 
Deer Lodge, Montana, 
out of pm gf colored 
horse hair, red, blue, yel- 
low, white and black, wov- 
en into remarkable Indian 
designs and mounted with 
colored rosettes and horse 
hair reins ending 1m a real 
cowboy quirt. You will 
be the first to have one of 
these bridles in your neigh- 
borhood if you send us your 


gril but you must send 
your name and address 


you all about our easy plan. 











S soon as we hear from you we will tell you how to go ahead to get “‘Queen”’ for your own. Our wonderful Pony Club is known all 
over the country because it gives Shetland Ponies to boys and girls and you can have one of these ponies as well as any other child. 
Don’t let anyone persuade you that you cannot get beautiful little ‘‘Queen’’ and her outfit because our plan of giving away ponies is 
different from others. he fact that we have already given 312 ponies to 312 boys and girls all over the United States, from the state of 
Vermont to the state of California, many going over 1800 miles from St. Paul, is proof that we give ponics away. ‘The postmaster or banker in 
your town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, who have been in business over 30 years, is one of the largest pub- 
lishing firms in the United States and can afford to give away ponies to boys and girls to advertise our papers. We never heard of one of the 
312 boys or girls until they wrote us they wanted a pony and that is why you must send us your name and address at once if you want us to 
send you “Queen” and her dandy outfit. 


WE HAVE GIVEN AWAY 312 PONIES 


HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 312 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


**Pedro,’’ Harold H. Hodgin; Atchison Co.. Mo. **White Sox,’’ Crayton Adams, Tallapoosa Co., Ala, **Winkle,”” Myrtle Pearl Holbrook, Wilkes Co., N. C. 
**Duke,’’ Dorothy Lee Eagle, Jackson Co., Mo. **Hilo,’’ John M. Adams, Clay Co., Ala. “Buddy, * Wm. A. Dimmette, Wilkes Co., N. C, 
*Evangeline,’’ Gladys Hour, Saline Co., Mo. “Bob,’’ John B. Corn Jr. Pulaski Go., Ark. “‘Tiny,’’ Wm. N. Raiford, Marlboro Co., &. Cc. 

*Ginger,’’ Charles Foster, Randolph Co., Mo. *“Beauty,’’ Evelyn Russell, Greene Co., Ark. **Corporal,’’ Laura Powell, Decatur Co., Ga. 

‘‘Nip,’’ Gerald Kingen, Stark Co., Ill. **Togo,’” Harris Greer, Sharkey Co., Miss. “‘Fritz,’’ Ida Metcalf, Butler Co., lowa 

a red Hagerman, Du Page Co., Ill. **Ruskin,’’ Lois Petitt, Morgan Co., Tenn. “Tuck,’’ Lawrence Fox, Grant Co., Wis. 

“*Midget,’’ John McCartney, Massack Co., Ill. *“*Lady,’’ Marion Jones, Franklin Co., Tenn. “‘Brewster,’’ Paul Simms, Custer Co., Nebr. 

**Ducky,’’ Robert W. Frank, Kenton Co., Ky. “‘Peggy,”’ Arthur Treanary, Rockingham Co., Va. “*Pert,’’ Georgia Spencer, Warren Co., Pa. 

“Stubby,’’ Harold Quick, Jefferson Co., Ky. **Lulu,’’ Louise Damron, Bedford Co., Va. **Dainty,’’ Gladys Elwood, Franklin Co., Vt. 

**Keno,’’ Vanessa Lykins, Bourbon Co., Ky. **Artie,’’ Paul C. Johnson, Pasco Co., Fla. **Marmalade,’’ Crystal A. Andreas, San Bernardino Co.; Cal. 


OTICE we print the names of 30 of our 312 Lucky Pony Winners, which we wouldn’t have done if it were not true that we give away real live Shetland Ponies. 
N We haven’t room to print the names of our whole 312 Lucky Pony Winners, but we will send them to you just as soon as we hear from you. Possibly some of 
these 312 Lucky Pony Winners live in your conety or & county near you and, if so, you probably know them because our Lucky Pony ‘Winners are the best 
known children in their locality. However, it doesn’t make any difference where you live, if you send us your name and are the lucky child to get “‘Queen”’ she and 
her whole outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. If you send us your name the day you receive this, we will send you 1000 votes for ‘‘Queen”’ and a 
big surprise that will double your chances of getting a Shetland Pony. We haven’t room to explain it here but we will tell you as soon as we hear from you. Remember 
you cannot get ‘‘Queen”’ until you send us your name so sit down and write us at once. Don’t miss this grand opportunity to get a Shetland Pony. 





Each Contestant A Prize Winner iussssussemees Cut Out and Sign This Coupon or Copy on a Postal Card and Mail Today 
BS ecatestants wil opsely. ont 0 pes ot shale i soceing — a Gat which 
which we will send them. sides the Pony Outfit and ['wenty-five grand prizes 
we shall offer Gold Watches, Base Ball Outfits, Gold Bracelets, Fishing Outfits, THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, 
Fountain Pens, Hand Bags, Flash Lights, Rifles, Shot Guns and dozens of other 547 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
desirable —- If you become an enrolled contestant in this Pony Contest 
ou can’t loose. But don’t let anyone persuade you that you can’t win “Queen” Please send me pictures of “Queen” and tell me about your Pony Club 
suse you have the same chance as any other child. and also tell me how to take care of Shetland Ponies 1 have no pony and 


Send Your Name Today want to belong to the Pony Club and own “Queen.’! 


Our Ponies are given away so quickly that you will stand a better chance to 

t this one if you sit right down and write us a letter or a postal card or send NAME 

@ coupon opposite filled out with your name and address (either way will 

all right). The work we require you to do to become a contestant for “Queen” P.O : 

is something that any boy or girl who could drive a pony can do and any child e Fe y 
who becomes a contestant will win a fine prize, even 1f he fails to win “Queen” “a 

nag is the best prize of all. We shall write you promptly just as soon as we R. F. D STATE : {WHO' WANTS ME? 

r from you. 























Donors e THE F ARMER’S WIFE P ONY CLUB, oF PaoL, aan THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR “QUEEN” 














